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No Motive Power 


S IR STAFFORD CRIPPS is, beyond question, one of the ablest and 

most courageous members of the present Government. He has 
a clear and logical mind and he has, in recent years, lived down some 
of the more fantastic prejudices that he used to parade in public. \ It-was 
to be expected that his contribution to the Government's effort to find 
an economic policy would be lucid, consistent between its patts and 
expounded with great skill of advocacy. There can be no doubt that 
his speech and his broadcast of last Friday have given a greater 
impression of confidence, determination and courage than all the rest 
of the Ministerial pronouncements put together. 


It would be pleasant to go on to say that last Friday’s export plan 
marks the turn of the tide and the beginning of a policy that will get 
the country out of its economic difficulties. Unfortunately, that would not 
be true. An-export plan is, indeed, badly needed, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps was wholly right to produce a “ realistic” plan in detail rather 
than to rély on- generalised exhortation. His plan, as is argued ‘in a 
later article (where it is considered more closely), is arithmetically 
perfect—in fact, rather too precisely perfect. It is very doubtful whether 
anybody could produce a better export plan than this, and it goes without 
saying that’ every effort must be made‘to carry it out in full. And yet 
the major doubt remains: it is almost impossible to believe that it will 
work. Even the most perfectly designed machine will not work if the 
motive power is lacking. And it is the motive power behind any and 
all of their economic schemes that the Government persistently ignore. 
Unfortunately, it has to be said that by far the best plan the Government 
have yet produced is the one that most conspicuously illustrates: their 
ability to see every point except the main one. 

The instruments on which Sir Stafford Cripps places his main reliance 
for the execution of his plan are, as was expected, the direction of 
labour and tighter allocations of materials. It is very doubtful whether 
anybody believes that the direction of labour will work to any significant 
extent. It has been handled in a very gingerly way by the Minister 
of Labour—as is, indeed, proper in a democratic community—and. it 
is not apparently to be applied, in a positive sense, to any but unmarried 
men. It will be of some use in preventing a deterioration in the labour 
supply available for the export industries; ae So ee Senet 
on to secure any improvement. 


Allocation of materials is a more powerful weapon. But it is also one 


that is much more difficult to ere Cater ates 


Stimulation of exports. ‘The immediate producers will no doubt ie 


behets rapa getsaadl ide ti nea coup suppliers... 


who, will look after the more remote. suppliers,, whose 





| less essential 2 ‘To take a simple example which has been used before in 


these, columns—-The Economist is largely an. export. business... We 


- Lancisée’ Pussy" #eceive-an additional. paper allocation for our. export: orders: -But will 
dkohones Temple Bar 3316... 

. ANNUAL POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION £3 Reser 
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the paper makers -get»their coal allocation? And’ will priority ' be 
extended to the manufacturers of the wire for the staples—for lack 
“of which “production of The Economist, in-a form fit to export, has 
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several times almost been suspended ? The manufacturers of 
the wire probably have no idea that it goes into exports, and 
even. if “ wend 


really fork e es 
dire ve Bebe aré not nearly € 


nfust £0 downto every ha’potth oftar that.¢ 

This will be the more necessary biteiie Sir Stafford omen 
made it clear that there is to be no attempt to reduce the 
clamant demands of the home market, they are merely to be 
held back by the allocation machinery. “The pressure of demand 
on the supplies available for the home market will be greatly 
increased, and anyone who has any experience of allocation 
knows how great a strain this will throw upon the control 
machinery—even if it’ be “supposed” that’ there are enough 
competent controllers to man it. 

There is still another major difficulty, perhaps the greatest 
of all. Even if the goods can be produced, can they be sold ? 
Sir Stafford did, indeed, mention this difficulty, but not in ‘such 
a way as to suggest that he put it where it should be—at the 
very centre of his plan. There is hardly a country in the world 
that is not engaged in cutting down its imports and expanding 
its production. for exports, and it is not, enough: to say that if 
British industry cannot sell one thing it must sell another. The 
central factor—and it will soon be dominant—is that. of price, 
and unfortunately there is all too much reason to believe that 
British prices are, in general, a long way above the competitive 
level. Moreover; an economy based on directions and ‘alloca- 
tions, on wheedling, fighting and arguing for every essential 
component, is on¢-—as everybody now knows+that puts costs 
up to astronomical levels... If industry. is to, meet: itsexport: / 
targets, it will have.to do a great,deal of selling at a loss, and. it 
cannot be expected to be very enthusiastic about doing so. 


South. of the. Caucasus. 


HERE is no accounting for the cursous and irrational timing 

of Russian diplomatic méves. Just when Mr Marshall is 
obviously scrutinising the Palestine prospect with a rueful ex- 
pression, wondering how far he'can take Americans towards 
acknowledgment of their stake in' the Middle East’; just when 
there is the chance of an impatient British Cabinet saying: it 
will withdraw its troops from Palestine ; and just. when the 
rumour is going around London that Mr Molotov may be all 
smiles at the November conference of Foreign Ministers— 
just at this moment the Russiafs choose to rap, out a request 
that the Persians should agrée immediately to joint working of 
oil concéssions north of, but not far from, Teheran.” They are 


repofted to’ have Suggested that a draft treaty, handed by their — 


Ambassador to Qavam es Sultaneheon August rath, should’ bé 
signed forthwith without submission to the Persian Parliament ; 
to which the Persian Prime Riana RA Gea er 
such action would be unconstitutional. 

The story then, began to receive accretions of the kind sihich 
enabled Qavam, i in the spring of 1946, to score. the, masterly 


diplomatic triumph over the bewildered Russians, for which 
Uno took the credit. 


brute force of 


The American Ambassador in Teheran be made more safely if time were gained to enable American 
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There is, in short, a nee 
where the poligy..c eCOnOr 









” the labour caus sant at the ‘tee they can afford to pay is by 


restoring a certain amount of competition in the labour market 
and making a job once again somethirig that is” prized. “The only 
way in which exporters will get the ata they need—in- 
cluding the ha’porth of tar—is by making other people less 
clamorously intent on pre-empting: them for other purposes— 
that is, by reducing competing demands and not merely 

to hold them back by barriers of red tape. And abl 
way in which industry can be madé enthusiastic about exporting 
is by making it at least as profitable to sell abroad as to sel 
home. 

Unfortunately, Sir Stafford Cripps did not discuss ‘this iam 
native policy—unless an off-hand dismissal | of * the” old 
fashioned method of . . .. producing a Poverty-stricken and 
partially unemployed working population ” is to be regarded‘as 
discussion. It is a sad state of affairs when responsible Ministers 
deliberately close their minds to a reasonable line of argument 
and will mention it only in the form of caricature. No respon- 
sible person wants mass unemployment, but only the restoration 
of a little elasticity to the labour market: Nobody wants. a 
poverty-stricken population, but only that the community should 
achieve afi equation between its energies and its'appetites. Do 
Ministers never wonder why their plans do not succeed ? Do 
_they really believe that it is always somebody elsé’s fault? 
Or will they eventually open their minds; to the possibility that 
their economic system is limping for lack of motive power ? 


. ; 
om. 4 mF 


that the British Ambassador had made no “ * senmest ” and that 
the American Ambassador, in fact, only said that 
‘patriotic Iranians; when considering matters affecting’ theit 
‘national interest may fest assured that the American people 
will support fully their freedom to make their°own choice, 
the old Persian oil question was well in the =e provoking 
the familiar explanations and conjectures... ely 
‘The Kussians nave, indeed, reason to be impatien: with the 
Persians. The agreément of April 4, 1946, was to the effect 
that the Persian and Soviet Governments should form a joint 
company to develop and exploit oil resources in the north for 
a period of fifty years. After it was announced, remarkably 
little happened until the,Russians presented a draft treaty a 
month ‘ago. The pacification of Azerbaijan,rthe holding of 
elections and a number of less‘tonv réasons were offered 
‘by te Poetian Prime Minister & ppl fie & delay in submitting 


»the-eproposal to Parliament. . .Jt..wasydoubtful. from. the. first 
_ whether the Persian deputies would accept the agreement, con- 
cluded, aS it was, under duress with Russian troops still in’ their 


country, And Qavam probably calculated that a refusal cotlld 
policy to develop its full resistance to Russian pressute. The 


latest Russian reminder and the manner of its presentation make 
-it difficult for him to delay the test much longer ; and the perors- 
tion of the American Ambassador already quoted will hardly 
- inerease the chances that the concession will be approved by 


the Persian Parliament. 
Any prophecy about Russian diplomatic tactics is foolhardy ; 


but it is reasonable to suppose that their primary aim in the 
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present campaign of pressure against Persia is'tot to get a share 
of Middle Eastern oil'but to find where, in the:eyes of) Washing- 
ton the international frontier runs south of the Caucasus. Every- 
one knows that the Truman docttine covers»Furkey.: ‘The ques~ 
tion is whether it also covers !Persia+-ahd it>is. by no means 
academic for the Russians. .The-Caucasus:and northern Persia. 
form the soft under-belly of the ‘Soviet’ Union; they:are vulner~ 
able parts on any reckoning of strategic: possibilities, There is:no. 
reason to explain Moscow’s concern about them by bringing in 
arguinents about oil; The need for oilthas far less influence,on. 
Russian interest in’ Persia than it has’ on: British. and American) 
interest in the whole, Middle: Bast. »: The Persians understand: 
this. quite well and would certainly not object to.drawing further 
revenues from Russians working,oil inthe: north, ifi they felt 
certain that they would not bring:with them the. type: of official 
and business man who was known in Hitler’s day as a “ tourist.” 
The Russians are not, of course, wholly devoid of interest iny 
Middle Eastern oil, particularly in the next few years.) uc-; 
tion in the Soviet Union in 1946 was estimated at only 22.8 
million tons of crude, orabout a quarter of the average produc- 
tion between 1938 and.1940. This deficit, is almost. certainly 
due to the temporary factors of shortage of equipment and diffi- 
culties of rehabilitation after. the war. Russian oil. reserves at 
22.5 billion, barrels (17. billion. of them in. the Caucasus) are. 
actually greater than those of the United States at:20 billion 
barrels, and the Russians do not need to export oil, There seems 
to be no reason, to. suppose that, in the long run, it.is a vital 
interest of the. Soviet Union. to have exclusive access to large 
quantities of oil in Persia or elsewhere in the Middle East, 


oe 


Once the. idea.is put.aside that, Russia urgently needs addi- 
tional oil which can only. be;secured from northern Persia, it.is. 
possible to concentrate on, the. other. alternative explanation of. 
the resumed diplomatic offensive, This Jays. all.the stress. on 
the vital interest im Middle Eastern oil of the. western nations— 
especially the United States. It is possible that in.years to, come 
the Middle East, will prove tobe. the soft underrbelly of. the 

“ Anglo-Saxons ” ; its security is already one of the prime strate- 
gic interests of the British Commonwealth So fast are events 
moving in this direction. that. the British pre-war policy, of con- 
serving oil in that atea has given way. to an American, policy of 
maximum production, World demand for oil products has risen 
steeply : for 1947. it is estimated at 3,079 barrels. or 242 million 
more than in. 1946. ..Most of this increase is due, to demand 
from the United States, which not only itself produces and con- 
sumes 60 per cent of the world’s, present output, but is rapidly 
becoming a net importer of oil products, Moreover, it is now 
believed that henceforth proved, reserves of oil in the United 
States will decline and, that within a period of thirty to. fifty 
years the easily producible oil will be nearly exhausted. 
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~ Although the biggest exporter!.of' oil is :still the; Caribbean 
area, where Venezuela alone produced over 55 millionmettic 
tons of crude cil |in ‘1946; the Middle East ‘comes«next with !an 
output’ of 33.4 million tons or nearly nine per cent»of the: world 
totaly: Nearly: alloof-this:.was available «for »export;::so that) 
although :these figures: are dwarfed: by. the 234 million tons 
produced—but largely consumed=+in' the United Gepenstiety 
are of greater significarice for the world atlarge.> 

When it comes to reserves, the Middle East leaps eicthecfaomte 
The latest figure for proved. reserves was 16 billion barrels; but 
an American official mission estimated the actualireserves it: 1943 
at-27 billion against the’ 20! billiom of the United States and the 
22.5) billion. of the Soviet Union.,>»Even more: striking) isi the 
fdct: that only 150 explotation wells; were: required to-arrive at 
the Middle Eastern estimate, which is:less than: five: perscent:of 
the number of exploration wells drilled each year in the United 
States», Then againy "Middle Eastern oil obtained more cheaply 
1000 tons a day may 
be given by a well without pumping, and a well completed this 
year, in Persia.is giving 3000, tonsa day., Add .to these. f 
the. estimates that, the. next five, years.will see some £500 milli 
—two-thirds: of it British—spent on. capital, installations, that 
the Middle Eastern area is, now capable-of refining a.great part of 
its production on the.spot, and the. vital and :precious. stake of 
Britain—-as well as of the United: States—is only ioo evident. 

Yet. it is in this very area that least, is, known. about how. vital 
the Russians regard their interests,to be.or about how. ready the 
United States. is to, bring it under the umbrella, of the Truman 
Doctrine. For-all practical purposes. the dominant, and effective 
Power in the area, is, still. Britain, although. the Middle. East bit 
by,, bit, is coming——or has already come—into the, 
sphere.of influence. What.is British, and American policy, pauls 
the Russians. persist. in. pressing the Persians. to. fulfil an 
ment which. they will say was reached under, duress 2. Wi a 
Security Council be asked to, exert. its, dwindling authority ina 
matter; of .which it has such. painful memories ? Or. will, the 
British role be the conciliatory time-saving one already played by 
the, Ambassador.,in Teheran. ?.. If s0,.there will be official and 
unofficial American criticism, of the kind there has been already, 
with questions about why Mr Bevin cannot be as firm as. Mr 
Marshall in a matter affecting vital British interests. . Indeed, 
the criticisms would be justified, for the, time. is, still far off when 
the defence of British interests in the Middle East can be left, 
even partly, in American hands, 

It is unfortunate in, some ways that.Mr Marshall is at the 
moment absorbed in a diplomatic experiment. . The Washington 
correspondent of The Times has described it as an attempt to 
play, the. Russians out of the court by following each American 
drive up to the net and smashing the Russian return out of 
reach. Those are very exhilarating tactics and, no doubt, if 
Mr Bevin joined Mr Marshall at the net very few Russian balls 
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would get past. But the Middle Eastern court calls for rather 
different tactics, 

It was argued in The Economist, when Mr Truman made his 
momentous declaration of foreign policy, that it would be a 
British interest to support the Americans in its execution so 
long, and only so long, as it was understood that their ultimate 
object was a general diplomatic agreement with the Russians. 
Six months have passed since then, and Mr Marshall should 
soon be able to judge whether his smashing tactics are weakening 
Mr Molotov. The present session of the General Assembly of 
Uno should supply some evidence, the Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference in November even more. If Mr Marshall is satisfied 
by it that his strategy is beginning to succeed, then he could 
do nothing better than propose to the Russians a Soviet-Anglo- 
American exchange of views on the demarcation of their vital 
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interests in the Middle East. At might fail 10 produce agree. 
ment but every party would gain useful information ; the cards. 
and stakes would be quite different from those ‘held in the 
peace conference and in the Moscow meeting ; and by merely 
making the proposal Mr Marshall would convey to Moscow, in: 
a courteous and formal manner, that his government is indeed 
vitally interested in the Middle East, and recognises the Russian 
interest in the area south of the Caucasus. In no other part 
of the diplomatic field is such an approach now possible ; every 
other part is littered with the debris of past conferences. It jg 
quite obvious that the latest Russian moves in Persia are intended 


to test American sensitiveness, and no good will be done—least 


of all to British interests—if the American reaction is just vague 
and irritable or, like the American Ambassador’s peroration, 
either meaningless or misleading. 


The Coal Board 


HE incident of the Grimethorpe strike cannot be said to 
be over until the fact-finding commission of three have 
found their facts and the men have finally accepted the results. 
There may be more difficulties yet to come. But this strike 
has had a much deeper significance than the loss of over half a 
million tons of coal—serious though this loss is. Abroad, and 
particularly in America, it has been given great symbolic import- 
ance, coming as it did at a time when attention was directed to 
Britain’s willingness and ability to contribute coal to European 
reconstruction. And at home it has served to bring out three 
fundamental difficulties in the new organisation of the coal in- 
dustry under a national board. These difficulties may be sum- 
marised in three antitheses: syndicalism versus socialism ; 
bureaucracy versus local enterprise ; men versus machines. 
The first difficulty was briefly discussed in these pages two 
weeks ago ; it arises from a misconception by the rank and file 
of the miners—or at least by a substantial number of them— 
of what nationalisation meant. To them nationalisation signi- 
fied the handing over of the mines to the miners, not to a 
remote London-bound Board ; it meant giving the management 
of the mines to the men—or at the very least to their direct 
representatives. Instead, control for all day-to-day purposes 
appears to the working miner to be virtually unchanged ; some 
mine managers have gone, but most of them have stayed. More- 
over, the manager is no longer responsible to a board of directors, 
who were sometimes flexible in their outlook, who were often 
locally known and. who always knew the special conditions of 
each pit ; he can now claim, and usually with truth, that his 
hands are tied by the instructions of the local office of the Coal 
Board in his area. To ease the transition and console the men, 
joint consultative machinery is being set up from end to end 
of the industry to replace and improve upon the old pit produc- 
tion committees. But however well this works, and however 
zealously the colliery manager consults, it will not give and ought 
not to give the’ Men amy responsibility for control; Only one 
man can be manager, 
. 


The second difficulty is much harder to analyse succinctly, 
for it is compounded of so many elements. The basic case for 
the nationalisation of the coal industry still stands; without it 
the clash with labour would have been violent instead of veiled ; 
the financial problem of the industry would have been insoluble ; 
and little or no progress could have been made with the tech- 
nical reorganisation of the industry. But the general justifica- 
tion for nationalisation does: not automatically justify . its 
particular manifestation as it is at present being evolved from 
Berkeley Square. There are too many reports of excessive 
interference in local management, of conflicting policies being 


pursued by different departments of the Board, of technicians 
wasting their time on unnecessary administration, of demands 
for sheaves of reports and estimates of expenditure for approval 
—in short too many complaints of the characteristic sins of a 
bureaucracy—for there to be much doubt that control is too 
tight and that initiative at the periphery is being smothered by 
over-organisation at the centre. 

It would be grossly unfair to the Board to imply that it 
is being proved a failure. The legacy which the Board in- 
herited was not an easy one ; and nothing but a miracle could 
have produced a really satisfactory output of coal this winter, 
And in fact there were many indications in the public report 
that Lord Hyndley made last week that real progress is being 
made, that the organisation of the Board is taking shape, plans 
of reorganisation are being begun and that mechanisation is 
progressing reasonably well—at least in some areas. With 
nine full-time members of the Board, 900 staff at headquarters 
and over 25,000 in the rest of the country, some results ought 
to be visible by now. And indeed there are some encouraging 
signs. In some Divisions, notably in Scotland and in the present 
mischief-maker Yorkshire, planning and reorganisation are being 
energetically pressed ahead, and divisional officers are throwing 
their whole weight into increasing productive efficiency. But 
if the Board is not a failure, it is equally not a success, judged 
by the acid test of the output of the industry as a whole. The 
major responsibility for the continuing disappointments of the 
production returns must be laid on factors that are outside the 
scope of this article. But among those who are in a position 
to observe what is happening, there are also doubts about the 
organisation of the Board itself. The Board consists of nine 
members, each of whom (apart from the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman) is responsible for a different department. The system 
might work well if the members of the Board had been chosen 
as a team. But they were chosen as almost the opposite of a 
team, as a political balancing of opposing considerations. That 
being so, is there too much tendency for the different depart- 
ments to act independently of each other ? Is the Board itself 
effective in producing a coherent policy from these divergent 
elements ? Can policy at the centre, in any, event, be satis- 
factorily divorced from local execution ? And can the impet- 
sonal character of a public institution be given the characteristics 
of a human mind in the local_ pit ? 


Theories about public boards in general have only a limited 


application to the coal industry in particular, for in no other 


sphere of public control has an attempt been made to organise 


either so large or so highly differentiated a structure. 


BBC, or the London Transport Board or the Port of London 


Authority all run public services in which equal treatment 18 
meted out .to all customers: the same public service clement 
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will apply to the transport services as a*whole under thé new 
Transport Commission. But coal is won from hundreds of pits, 
each with its individual problems and its own distinct groups 
of workers. Clearly this is a case when rules must be at their 
most elastic, and the opportunity for local variations at its 
greatest. Only the broad lines.of policy should be worked out 
at the centre, and they should be transmitted to the eight 
Divisions and fifty Areas in such a way that they can be inter- 
preted freely in the light of local conditions without absolving 
individual colliery managers from personal responsibility. There , 
ate those who claim that the Board is showing signs of doing 
what it ought not to do—that is, of centralising control—while 
feaving undone what it ought to do—that is, to give those who 
bear the local responsibility a clear definition of the broad lines of 
policy on which their efforts ought to be directed. 

Report has it that there have already been serious strains 
and stresses in the Board itself, although these have been some- 
what eased by the departure of Lord Citrine. Differérices of 
opinion about the pace at which reorganisation and the closing 
of pits are to be pursued or about the elaboration of methods of 
training are natural and inevitable, and there is little evidence 
as yet that these differences have seriously interfered with the 
work of the Divisions and Areas. But they will have to be 
settled soon if work is not to be held up. It is impossible not 
to feel uneasy at the very small scope of Lord Hyndley’s 
report of the progress being made in the concentration of 
production at the more efficient pits and in the closing down 
of inefficient pits. This may have been due to the danger of 
creating trouble by making public statements in advance of 
local warnings ro the men affected. Or it may have been due 
to the Board’s inability to make up its mind. But this is the 
crucial issue, and the public should be told what is happening. 

The relation between those sections of the Board dealing with 
labour and production is, indeed, the most ticklish organisational 
problem the Board has had to face. The conception that men 
with trade union: experience should be put in charge of man- 
power, recruitment and labour relations has obvious attractions, 
but it has also obvious disadvantages. The Government’s 
gentleness towards the unions over the last two years shows 
how hard it is to be firm and hard-hearted with one’s own sup- 
porters. This difficulty is. magnified in the case of the miners, 
for they are in a stronger position than any other group of 
workers in the country. And however fairly the labour officers 
of the Board may work, there is the danger of divided loyalties. 
As the Board gradually trains its staff in its own needs and 
methods, and the ingrained suspicions of the men are softened 
by the experience of fair dealing, this difficulty should be over- 
come. Meanwhile the need for the fullest understanding 


Argentina’s 
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between the Labour and Production officers from top to bottom 
of the Board is the surest key to success. 0) 
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The difficulties between the Labour and Production division's 
of the Board are nut, however, merely questions of organisation. 
They arise from a much mote fundamental conflict of ‘men 
versus machines. The miners cannot be driven ; they must be 
led. They cannot be ordered’ to evacuate South Wales and go 
to Yorkshire ; they must be persuaded. Nof is it of any use to 
press forward with the introduction’ of ‘machines like the now 
famous Meco-Moores if agreement cannot be gained on how to 
work them, nor to introduce other new methods’ if the men are 
untrained to use them. The country démands’ greater’ output 
with an urgency which is getting more and more fratitic) But 
it is patently clear that exhortation -alone® will not “move ‘the 
miner, and that, as at Grimethorpe, he will rebel if ‘driven 
harder than he is prepared to go. It is €asy to rail’ at him. 
But the miner can only be touched personally in his own village, 
and in his own pit. The National Union of Mineworkers, in its 
efforts to get an increased production of coal, is’itself in danger 
of becoming, to the ordinary miner, as remote and ‘unsym- 
pathetic a body as the Coal Board. 

Every action of the Board: which encourages its managers to 
reach agreements at the pits, and gives them full support when 
they do.so, is to be welcomed,. It is for the Board to make the 
main lines of its policy clear ; to resolve its own conflicts and to 
issue the bare minimum of general instructions on reorganisa- 
tion, equipment, supplies, training, recruitment and the like, and 
then to leave the rest to the man on the spot. ‘The suggestion for 
solving the deadlock over the extension of the five-day weék 
by local agreement, which was put forward by the union last 
week, is,a good example of a sensible method of finding a 
solution. Everyone knows the extension was needed. © Local 
conditions vary—why not let it be settled locally ? 

It is, nevertheless, all too easy to be critical of the Board: Be- 
cause the urgency of. its task is so great mistakes are liable to 
be magnified in the public eye. Eight months to set wp a huge 
and entirely new organisation controlling 700,000 workers and, 
until January rst, broken into 800 units is a colossal task. And 
new reorganisation schemes take months or even years to work 
out. The Board inherited certain schemes which it is continuing, 
but the effects of the Board’s own schemes cannot be seen yet, 
and the more ambitious projects will not bear fruit until 1948 
or 1949. This is irritating to the impatient, but the facts are 
obdurate. In the short run output can only be increased by the 
individual miner working harder That is a job of persuasion. 
And if the Coal Board has not found the perfect solution, it can 
at least be urged in its defence that no one else has either. 


Two Faces 


(By a Correspondent recently in Buenos Aires) 


1 the outer world, Argentina still shows a bold, indeed a 
brazen, face. In his diplomatic struggle with the United 
States, President Perén has won nearly all the tricks. In his 
economic relations with Britain, Sefior Miranda can still use 
forcing tactics and gain so much by them that he can afford a 
few charitable gestures, from which a tinge of patronage is not 
Wholly absent. The court paid to Sefiora Perén in Europe’ was 
Cloquent evidence of the strong position in which Argentina 
Stands. But a strength that depends entirely upon the present 
Peculiar posture of the world’s markets is not very durable. 
Behind the bold front ‘the processes’ of change até already a 
At this time last year it’ was commonly claimed in Buenos 
Aires that the main reason for the current inflation in Argentina 


lay in the export surplus, which during the war produced a 
balance in Argentina’s favour of 4,000 million pesos ($1,000 
million). Once imports begin to come again, it was argued, 
customs duties will balance the budget, and the goods will mop 
up purchasing power. This line of thought hardly took sufficient 
account of the size of the budget deficit, which was 3,651 million 
pesos in the three years ended 1946, and is estimated at 3,000 
million pesos for the two years to 1948. But through the rose- 
coloured spectacles of a country selling what the world could 
not do without, namely food, and accumulating what all the 
world wanted to accumulate, namely gold or dollars, it seemed 
to be an easy explanation and a pleasant forecast. It has proved 
completely wrong. Argentina is rapidly heading for, or rather is 
being steered towards, a position where it will become a bad risk. 
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In the light of the ‘strength of the Argentine position a year 
ago this may seem difficult. to, believe. . But the facts do not 
admit of any other interpretation. In mid-June, 1946, Argentina 
held over 6,000 million pesos of gold. and. foreign exchange, or 
the equivalent of $1,500 million. By mid-June, 1947,:in spite 
of a large and continuing export surplus, it had only 4,474 
million pesos or the equivalent of around $1,000 million. And 
of that, £150 million, or $600 million, is. pledged to the pur- 
chase of the railways. Thus, effectively, the Argentine gold and 
foreign exchange reserves have fallen from the equivalent of 
$1,500 million to less than $500. million in a year, and the pro- 
cess is likely to continue. Such figures may, of course, be mis- 
leading, because they do not take into account the forward 
commitments in either direction ; but the fact remains that the 
position has become sufficiently serious to warrant the imposition 
of much stricter exchange control and the wholesale prohibition 
of imports, even of such conventional necessities as cars and 
cloth. 

This impression that the position has changed radically is 





strengthened by the trade statistics themselves. _ For recent 
periods these show (in million pesos) : 
Last First 
Six Three 
Year Months Months 
1946 1946 1947 
RREES co noe asses 4,604-8 2,747 -7 1,291-3 
TNE eS ees 2,330-3 1,176-3 887-5 
Export surplus ...... 2,374:5 1,671-4 403-8 


Thus, during the nine months to the end of March, Argentina 
had a surplus on trade account of 2,075 million pesos (say $500 
million). Yet its gold and foreign exchange holdings fell by 
1,500 million pesos in only a slightly longer period, excluding 
the amount pledged to the purchase of the Argentine railways. 

Furthermore the position has deteriorated since March, and 
for the first time in years Argentina had an important surplus in 
May: 

. (millions of pesos ; gold movements excluded) 

‘Imports Exports 


"May, 1946 ............ 196.5 313.7 +121.2 
Dhay. DAZ. «x. .+2000ceen 414.4 388.7 — 25.1 


This change indicates how Argentina has been buying abroad, 
particularly in the United States. In view of the heavy orders 
already placed, and now coming forward, it seems doubtful 
whether the country can again achieve a substantial export 
surplus for some time to come, if ever. It is true that import 
restrictions have been imposed and foreign exchange control 
tightened. But the latter will not affect trade. And the former 
cannot have an immediate effect as they do not immediately 
cancel outstanding permits. In any case Argentina is likely to 
continue in deficit with the United States, now running at 
a rate of $400 million a year. 

A partial explanation of the discrepancy between the trade 
surplus and falling exchange reserves, is that some goods are 
being exported on credit, since Argentina has granted 2,400 
million pesos, or say $580 million, of such credits, largely for 
political motives. But goods have not yet moved under them 
in anything like these amounts. There is, therefore, only one 
possible explanation of the discrepancy, namely that there has 
been a very heavy flight of capital from Argentina during the 


past year. 

Up to July the Argentine foreign exchange control was 
organised to impede the entry of foreign capital on the grounds 
that it might be “hot money.” On the other hand, there was 
no restriction on the purchase of foreign exchange, which had 
only to be formally notified to the Central Bank. . Thus, for 
example, a bona fide traveller to Argentina had to make special 
application before he could receive any remittances over $2,500 
in three months. But the Argentine citizen who wished to 
_ purchase $100,000, or even more, of foreign exchange, was 
_ able to do so. without waiting for a permit. At one time, 
“come tax returns were printed to include a declaration of 
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foreign assets, but an amendment slip, was rapidly attached 
making this optional. Cruel tongues in Buenos Aires wagged.to 
the effect that there were many. in high places who could: not 
make such a declaration without disclosing sources of income 
which were, to say the least, “ extraordinary.” sail 


* | % 

The second reason for tightening up the foreign exchange 
control. and the import-licensing. regulations lies in the enor. 
mous future orders for goods which are outstanding, and. the 


* large quantities of not always suitable goods already bought by 


the state-controlled Instituto Argentino de Promocion del Inier- 
cambio, Whilst it has sometimes been said that “ paralysis ” and 
not “ promotion” should. stand for the.“ P” in IAPI, this is 
not shown by the trade statistics. It is true that IAPI has cur 
out a large number of foreign traders, so long as it could make 
up to §0 per cent profit on the export of certain commodities, 
It is also true that a fair part of the imports that it has bought 
are not what the Argentine consumer wanted, But the value 
of trade is nevertheless higher than it was last year, 

The value of exports in the first quarter rose from 754 mil- 
lion pesos in 1946 to 1,291 million in 1947. But the pro- 
portionate rise in the value of imports was even more, from 
416 million in the first quarter of 1946 to 888 million in 1947. 
It must, however, be said that the rise in the value of exports 
was entirely due to higher values, the relative figures of volume 
being 1.6 million tons in the first quarter of 1946 and 1,7 
million in the first quarter of 1947 Thus for § per cent less 
tonnage Argentina received 70 per cent more money and still 
contrived to draw on its reserves. 

This however, is not the end of the story. Every trader in 
Argentina has covered himself as far as possible forward against 
reductions in import licences by making exchange applications 
to the Central Bank. Until recently, if these exchange permits 
were not taken up the trader paid a fine of 1 per cent. He 
did not, therefore, mind if he took up only half the foreign 
exchange allotted to him under his permits, since he could 
easily recover the small fine on the balance. When the first 
batch of import restrictions were introduced, every importer 
in lines not yet affected at once applied for exchange permits 
to cover future imports in his line—and received these permits. 
Later, however, the Central Bank issued a circular according 
to which holders of forward exchange permits must either. use 
them before the expiry date or pay a fine of 20 per cent. 
The amount of the obligations outstanding against the Central 
Bank in respect of these permits is, of course, not known to 
the public, but it must have been a strong factor in inducing 
the Government to suspend the issue of further permits. 
The suspension cannot, of course, be permanent. Argentina 
must trade in order to be able to sell its agricultural 
surpluses. With all the world short of gold and dollars, 
and dependent on American aid for the present, Argentina 
cannot expect to be able to rehabilitate its foreign exchange 
position. As before, it will have to take the goods which it 
needs. Thus the ill effects of the suspension on British exports 
to Argentina may be exaggerated, since by the time curfeft 
orders are completed, other conditions may prevail. But @ 
warning should be sounded that, if delivery of existing orders 
is delayed, existing permits may not continue to remain valid. 
This would be a serious matter in certain cases. i 

There is another factor that tells against a long-continued 
restriction of imports. About one-third of the receipts in the 
Argentine budget come from two items. These are import 
duties and the profit on exchange made between the various 
rates charged by the Central Bank. Misia wapresicn: ae 
issue of import permits were continued for a very consi 
period, so that it actually did diminish imports, the results om 
the finances of the country would be serious. Although budget- 
balancing is not one of the better-known Argentine pastimes, 
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the inflation is already causing political difficulty, which §is- 
a further reason for’assuming that Argentina will not ‘try to 
sommit hara kiri by autarky. 

: * 


Another of the reasons lying behind the decision to stop 
granting import permits lay in the large quantities of goods 
ordered, chiefly from American surplus stores, by the IAPI. 
At the end of July the port of Buenos Aires and its surroundings 
looked like a dump of second-hand lorries and cars. Many of 
these were of wartime design, construction and usage, and not 
popular with civilian users. IAPI was therefore finding them 
very hard to move into consumption. This did not apply to 
motor vehicles only, since IAPI had taken a plunge on most 
things from Bolivian tin, which it could not smelt, to prime 
movers of various sorts, which it could not sell. In fact, it had 
gone into the import market in a big way without having the 
experience that had enabled some firms to make fortunes in the 
same trade. The new decrees will help IAPI to unload without 
loss—or without too much loss. 

So by a flight of capital, which must have been in the region 
of $1,000 million, by speculative ordering of goods, and by 
unwise buying by the government trading body, Argentina has 
been brought face to face with a possible shortage of exchange 


NOTES OF 


Marshall With the Gloves Off 


The tough line is being taken by the Americans at Lake 
Success, and Mr Marshall is himself leading them in the General 
Assembly of Uno-to see that the punches.are well and truly planted. 
Knowing that-the General Assembly feels aggrieved at the way 
the Powers have ignored its suggestion, made in December, that 
they should “ make every effort to ensure that their right of veto 
does not impede the Council in reaching decisions promptly, 
Mr Marshall is trying to direct its indignation against the 
Security Council and the Russians. 

Three lines of attack are laid down: firstly Mr Marshall has 
announced that the Assembly will be asked to vote on a resolu- 
tion about Greece similar to that already vetoed by the Russians 
in the Security Council, and will be asked as well to take up the 
question of Korea, in which there has been stalemate after stale- 
mate between Americans and Russians... Then he is challenging 
the right of the Russians and the Poles to resist majority pro- 
—_ for an international agency to control atomic energy. 

tly, and most important, he wants the Assembly—in. this very 
session—to form a committee of all its members which wotild 
sit continuously for a year and provide additional machinery for 
dealing with dangerous situations and disputes. These are all 
smashes aimed into the Russian court. There can be little 
doubt that if the last suggestion is persisted in, with a majority 
of the Assembly following the American lead, the Russians might 
find it necessary to choose between a serious weakening of their 
position in the Security Council and withdrawal from Uno. 

As at the time that the Truman doctrine was announced, the 
State Department has launched this surprise attack without con- 
sulting London ; so Mr McNeil has had to refer back for instruc- 
tions. It is hard to see how he can o such an ingenious 
method of strengthening Uno authority now that the basic idea 
of the Security Council—unanimity of the Great Powers—has 
proved unworkable. ee 

Clearly, with vigorous American leadership, the Assembly 
could make this an opportunity to split the United Nations from 
top to bottom. Whether there would be British support for such 
an attempt to force the Russians and their seconds out of the 
ting is more than doubtful. It is a pity that Mr Bevin will not 
be there to decide on the spot. He may be keeping himself 
fresh for the November conference on Germany, but things might 
happen at Lake Success which would make that meeting im- 


Whatever is done or attempted to stop the farce of the veto the 
may well be treated to a special example of it. Before 

that body can make. perpencpeniations alvops. ation, toy meiptain 
fhe integrity - the Greek frontier, Sn ae eras mount 
the Security Coutneil that, it should do: so: | As it is: almos 
Certain tees the dace bin if essed wuld reconunend the super- 
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for real needs. Although this government trading body ‘has 
ridden on the high tide of a’ sellers’ market’ so far as concerts’ 
the prices at which it has sold, it has actually exported less 
produce. One is therefore entitled to ask, in the light of its.im- 
port trading, whether it could not in fact have helped Argentina 
and the rest of the world by exporting more. It is easy to criticise 
the Argentine Government for having reversed the role of Shy- 
lock and got a pound of gold for each pound of meat. But that 
would not be a wholly fair criticism, and it is human mature 
to sell at the best price obtainable... Where the criticism becomes 
more serious in its implication is when’ it suggests that the 
Argentine government trading organisation was not taking steps 
to increase exports, or was deliberately hindering them, thereby 
holding back supplies from a hungry world and forcing prices 
higher ; and that then the same Argentine authorities were 
allowing the hard paid money to be frittered away in an un- 
restricted export of capital for the benefit of the few, and in 
the purchase of unnecessary goods which would not benefit the 
many. 

Some possible reasons for this may lie in internal policies or 
politics. There are certainly many curious aspects of Argentine 
economic life today which are hard to explain and which will 
be examined in a succeeding article, 


THE WEEK 


vision of the frontier by international commission; and as the 
Russians have already rejected this idea in the Security Council, 
it is probable, to say the least, that the Russians will also veto any 
reference of the matter to the Assembly. That would leave 
members of the Assembly free to talk their heads off about the 
most serious security problem that has yet come before them, 
but unable to do anything about it. 


* * * 


Finale in Paris — 


Mr Clayton’s “do or die” methods have worked in Paris 
with the sixteen governments of the Marshall plan conference. 
Ceremony will set the seal on seven weeks’ hard work next Mon- 
day, and there is no reason to suppose that there will be hitches 
or second thoughts over this week-end. Last week-end was all 
second thoughts when the American representatives, conferring 
formally for the first time with Sir Oliver Franks and his 
colleagues, had shown impatience and disappointment with their 
draft report. Mr Clayton wanted more evidence of readiness 
among the sixteen to work together, to make mutual sacrifices and, 
above all, to give assurances of thrifty housekeeping by their 
respective governments. So the winding up of the conference 
was postponed for another week, while M. Alphand led the way 
back into Mr Clayton’s good books by translating some of his 
suggestions into French. 

‘The final draft that emerged is not profoundly different from 
that which the Americans rejectad—quite rightly if they honestly 
believed that Congress would riddle it with criticism. The cost 
of carrying out its recommendations and meeting the needs of 
the sixteen remains 21 billion dollars. The schemes for economic 
co-operation in production, commerce and finance remain as they 
were, but sounding rather more forcible and looking more im- 
pressive in a new dress of italics and capitals. Individual govern- 
ments are formally to pledge themselves to observe the pledges 
the report contains. So far there is little to account for the tem- 
porary roug of the sixteen, led by the French and Italians with the 
British calling halt, which followed Mr Clayton’s first salvo of 
criticism, 

But the last of the six points which distinguished the revised 
draft presented by the French is significant, It proposes that 
the co-operation committee representing sixteen governments 
should remain intact throughout the five years of the schzduled 
Marshall plan, to supervise its execution, At first sight that would. 
appear to represent a surrender of sovereignty by 


which have shown themselves suspicious of any such thing. But 
the committee will have no powers, will not allocate dollars or 
ities, OF act in any way as a distributing or sing 


commodities $a of contre 
agency... It will be able to bring to, bear nothing, but “me 
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pressure” on individual. governments which do not fulfil their 
parts in the joint recovery programme. Emphasis is laid on 
their desire that. unity should remain on a “strictly economic 
plane,” a phrase of which the principal purpose has been to calm 
the doubts and fears of the Scandinavians and the Swiss, 


a * * 


Sent on Approval 


The trouble taken to define so generally the future relation- 
ship of the sixteen was necessary not merely to keep open the 
door to eastern Euroye: and to anticipate the Russian charge of 
dancing to the American tune. it was also needed to meet such 
difficulties as the Swedish objection to French ideas of carrymg 
out the Monnet steel programme at the expense of the Germans 
who might buy Swedish ore ; or the Benelux fear of French pre- 
dominance in western Europe ; or the British reluctanc: to agree 
to joint allocation of steel production at the expense of the 
present plans. The common economic interests of this rump of 
Europe were found less compelling than the State Department 
beheves them to be. 

Mr Clayton’s acceptance of the plan—not yet published in 
full—does not mean that it has been sold to Washington, still 
less to Congress. It will be delivered on approval. For the next 
few weeks !ess attention will be given to it than to the provision 
of “interim aid” for Europe and to deciding whether that shall 
be part of the total Marshall plan or something extra and apart. 

At the same time the French and the Italians—determined to 
get American aid before the winter—will be pressing ahead with 
discussion of a customs union.between. themselves,.as well. as 
taking part in a study group which will examine the possibility 
of wider European union, All those governments which were 
invited to reply to the Marshall offer but refused have been 
invited to join in the work. There is no reason to suppose they 
will accept. 

It is clear that the Italians will gain little but American applause 
if they secure customs union with the French, because their 
immediate economic interests pull them.ecastward towards the 
Danube area. In the case of Switzerland and Sweden there is the 
same tug-of-war between trade links and ties of pclitical interest. 
As time passes and Mr Marshail’s general foreign policy develops 
the sixteen governments will probably admit to the'r peoples, 
what they do no: care to confess now, that the. value of. the 
Marshal! Plan will lie as much in the political security it offers 
as in the economic benefits it may confer, 


* * * 


Peacetime Control of Labour 


The long-awaited text of the Control of Engagements Order, 
which is to come into force on October 6th, follows expected 
lines. It will apply to men between 18 and so and women 
between 18 and 40. Exceptions will be made for married women 
with children under 15 living with them, for certain categories 
of administrative, professional and managerial workers, and for 
Service men and women on demobilisation leave. The worker’s 
freedom will be restricted, in that if he becomes unemployed he 
will have to find a job through an employment exchange ; thé 
employer will be limited in the same way and he will no longer 
be allowed to offer vacancies through advertisements. In theory, 
at any rate, the order should give the Ministry of Labour an 
instrument to direct the flow of unemployed labour into the most 
productive channels. But how much labour will be available 
through unemployment? Is the Government going to create 
unemployment by. combing through unessential industries or 
restricting their activities by one means or another ? This is still 
not certain, but if there is no such intention the order will clearly 
only apply to a small minority. 

The limitation in practice of the order in effecting the redistri- 
bution of manpower are acknowledged officially by the decision 
to back it up, where necessary, by the exercise of the powers of 
direction, which the Minister of Labour already has. Exactly 
what these powers will amount to, or against whom, or under 
what circumstances they will be used, remains to be seen. There 
is, apparently, no intention to direct people to work away from 
their homes, although this may be done in the case of young 
unemployed men and women without bilities. It seems 
inevitable that direction will be used in only the most ae 
sense, and it is SS that without the wartime paraphernalia of 

ral , it cannot be fully effective. Mr Isaacs 
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—those who are engaged in “ obviously unessential or anti-social 
activities.”’—and it is against. them that. the, powers of 

are primarily aimed. But whether a Government which has mn 
away from so many manpower problems and acted so timidly in 
dealing with the more tractable members of the community cap 
suddenly act with vigour and boldness in tracing and controlling 
the elusive few is mor¢ than open to doubt... In any 
what real use are such people in productive employment, in coal 
mines and textile factories ? 


a - t 


Battle of Edge Hill 


It is not difficult to decide which of the thre parties must 


be most disappointed at the result of the Edge Hill by-election, 
The Liberal candidate, generally assessed as a fairly strong candi. 
date, polled only 910 votes and forfe'ted his deposit. The 
electorate preferred to see the fight as a straight one between 
Labour and Conservative and voted accordingly, 


Both of the two major parties have cause for rejoicigg and 
both have cause for disappointment. The Government can be 
pleased that, two years after the General Election, its record of 
not having lost a by-election is still unbroken. Hitherto, it had 
only had to contest safe or established Labour constituencies, 
Edge Hill, however, had in the past returned a Conservative 
cand-date, though it is true that in 1935 his majority was only 
301. The Conservative candidate was a local man and, by all 
accounts, a very able candidate. The Labour candidate, on the 
other hand, was brought in from outside. Further, Edge Hill 
is a Liverpool constituency, and: Liverpool has suffered more 
than: most in the post-war world. Unemployment is relatively 
high, and, in spite of the lack of better prospects, the Govern- 
ment has refused to schedule Liverpool as a development area, 
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Here, surely, if anywhere, the Conservatives should have been 
able to turn grievances and discontent 

That they failed must be as much of a disappointment to them 
as the apparent loyalty of the Labour rank and file will please 
Transport House. 

Yer the Labour leaders would be advised to study all 
by-election figures carefully. It is not only that the Labour 
majority at Edge Hill was reduced from 6,039 t0 1,953 in a poll 
of virtually the same size. More important is the fact that 
almost imperceptibly the trend of voting in by-elections in the 
last twelve months is moving away from Labour. Up to the 
middle of 1946, it was still possible to say that Labour was con- 
solidating and even improving its position; it was, that is, 
obtaining a larger proportion of the total vote at by-elections than 
it received in the same constituencies at the General Election. 
Since then, however, Labour’s proportion of the total vote has 
been falling. At Edge Hill, it fell from 64.9 per cent at the 
General Election to §2 per cent, and the Conservative proportion 
rose from 35.1 per cent to 42.6. At the three by-elections fought 
so far this year, the percentage of the total vote given to Labour 
has fallen from 72.7 to 63.5, whereas the percentage given to 
the Conservatives has risen from 27.3 to 32.9. These changes may 
seem small, but it is not often remembered how small a swing in 
the total vote would put Labour out of office at the next General 
Election. 


* * * 


Food Talks Break Down 


As has so often happened, the food talks with Denmark have 
broken down, It is still too early to say whether it is only the 
end of round one or whether the fight is over. Both contestants 
have shown their strength, and each has refused to be frightened 
by the other. In the past, after some preliminary sparring, Britain 
has generally given in and accepted its opponent’s terms. It is 
oaly natural that Denmark should count on the same thing happen- 
ing again, especially as Britain is in a weaker position than it was 
last year. Officially, agreement could not be reached. because the 
Danish export boards asked for an increase in the price of butter 
from 242s. a cwt. to 341s. 6d. and for bacon from 1618. to 235s. 
acwt. These increases are large ; but according to the Danes 
they are necessary to cover farm costs, particularly as export 
subsidies are to be abolished. Moreover, the new prices would 
compare favourably with the high prices paid by other European 
countries. In any case, the quantities available for export would 
be much smaller than in 1946-47 owing to the bad harvest and the 
shortage of feed, and of the smaller exportable surplus larger 
quantities have to go to other countries which can supply Denmark 
with essential imports. 

In trade negotiations Britain is always in the unenviable position 
of having to demand from its suppliers specific quantities of food- 
stuffs within certain periods without being able to reciprocate by 
guaraniceing delivery of coal or capital equipment. Had Britain 
these exports to help its bargaining position, it is unlikely that the 

ice of Danish butter would be much above that of New Zealand. 

evertheless it is a poor advertisement for the highly prized long- 
term contracts, when they are so loosely drawn up that they 
become invalidated as soon as there is disagreement at the annual 
price reviews. : G 

As regards butter, the answer to the Danes is readily available 
to the Ministry of Food, but whether it is acceptable to the 
Cabinet is another matter. If the 6 0z. weekly ration of butter and 
margarine were covered solely by margarine, butter could be sold 
unsubsidised and unrationed. In the first few months its price 
would no doubt be nearer 5s. a Ib. than its present level, but 
within a year the competitive power of New Zealand and Australia 
would soon bring Danish prices down to a more reasonable figure. 
The same policy, however, could only be adopted for bacon were 
there another foodstuff to cover the basic ration requirements, 


* ou 
Act Four in Palestine 
The decisive factor now for the future of Palestine is the 


to their own advantage,” 
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in. the General. Assembly of Uno, which has begun. work. this. 


With the special committee’s. report and rn 

the table, some initiative will be required. i 
Alexander Cadogan must say something, and that something can 
hardly be a blank No, He is virtually committed in advance 
to accepting any recommendations for giving independence to 
Palestine. and for. terminating. the . 
delegation then welcomes these particular features of the com- 
mittee’s conclusions, it can, do one of three things. It can go 
on to accept the. majority partition scheme, totally rejected by 
the Arabs, together with the suggestion that Britain should have 
assistance in carrying it out. Or it can qualify in some way 
acceptance of the majority scheme by suggesting modifications— 
which would certainly be resisted by the Jews. Or,, lastly, it can 
decline to have anything to do with, carrying out—which means 
enforcing—the majority scheme of, partition, and. declare _its 
noaeernee for withdrawing British troops. at the earliest possible 

ate. ' 

Of these three choices the first is certainly the worst; whatever 
the assistance offered by Uno the» main burden and all the 
odium for a difficult military operation would fall on the British. 
The second puts Britain in the wrong. tactical. position,;, if its 
execution. went wrong the blame would be attributed to the 
British modifications. The thitd is consequential and in every 
way to be preferred. In asking the Assembly to designate the 
authority to which Palestine is to be handed over, the British 
delegation could add to the effect of its declaration by declaring 
the readiness of the British Government to produce, if called 
upon, a practical plan of transfer, as in India, where no communal 
issues were prejudged by Britain and where the people themselves 
were left to make the choice for partition and for or against war. 

Official America is bound to approach the Palestine issue with 
a divided mind. Oil interests pull one way and the largest Jewish 
population in the world pulls the other. If to appease the Jews 
of America it is necessary to impose a policy which will provoke 
the Arabs to armed resistance, jt would suit the Americans that 
the British should do the imposing. But it would be the height 
of folly for Britain to accept a division of duties which might 
bring it into conflict with the Arabs while America remained at 
peace with the Zionists, American support—for that is what 
United Nations assistance would mean—in enforcing the majority 
partition scheme would make Mr Bevin appear to the Arabs as 
Mussolini appeared to the Greeks. Impatient as he is to redeem 
his public pledge to solve the Palestine problem, the Forcign 
Secretary can hardly aspire to that role. © 


* * * 


Trieste Without a Master 


Last Tuesday the Free Territory of Trieste was put on the 
map, in more senses than one. The most obvious symptoms of 
the trouble it will cause are that the Security Council have still 
not agreed about who should be the governor, and that on the 
very night that the new Jugoslav-Italian border came into 
being Marsha! ‘Tito’s troops tried, in the phrase of the American 
general on the spot, “ to pitch a fast curve.” What was intended 
to be a daylight operation, in which Italian and Jugoslav troops 
should line up opposite one another on the Morgan Line, 
suddenly became a night operation in which four separate armies 
might easily have collided, After agreeing that the move should 
take place on Tuesday morning, the Jugoslavs informed the 
Americans at 7.30 on Monday evening that they would take up 
their positions immediately, in view of the fact that the ratification 
of the Italian peace treaty became effective at midnight, Only 
very fast and skilful staff. work on the Allied side prevented 
skirmishing in the darkness which might have had unpleasant 
consequences. .It is to be hoped that the Jugoslavs will realise 
that American and British patience with such behaviour is wear- 
ing very thin, . 

In the absence of .a governor the Free Territory will be 
administered by Allied military government with the help of 
15,000 troops, to which Britain, the United States. and Jugoslavia 
each contribute a third. They will be needed, for it is unfortu- 
nately only too clear that the ‘atmosphere of the town and the 
territory is and will remain explosive, and that more than one 
European or even world-wide tremor can bé started in Trieste. 
In the — rioting and’ street fighting which went on for three 
days last week, Italians and Jugoslavs seem to be equally to blame. 
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pressure” on individual governments which do not fulfil their 
parts in the joint recovery programme. Emphasis is laid on 
their desire that. unity should remain on a “strictly economic 
plane,” a phrase of which the principal purpose has been to calm 
the doubts and fears of the Scandinavians and the Swiss. 


* * * 


Sent on Approval 


The trouble taken to define so generally the future telation- 
ship of the sixteen was necessary not merely to keep open the 
deor to eastern. Euroye: and to anticipate the Russian charge of 
dancing to the American tune. it was also needed to meet such 
difficulties as the Swedish objection to French ideas of carrying 
out the Monnet steel programme at the expense of the Germans 
who might buy Swedish ore ; or the Benelux fear of French pre- 
dominance in western Europe ; or the British reluctanc: to agree 
to joint allocation of steel production at the expense of the 
present plans. The common economic interests of this rump of 
Europe were found less compelling than the State Department 
believes them to be. 

Mr Clayton’s acceptance of the plan—not yet published in 
full—does not mean that it has been sold to Washington, still 
less to Congress. It will be delivered on approval. For the next 
few weeks !ess attention will be given to it than to the provision 
of “interim aid” for Europe and to deciding whether that shall 
be part of the total Marshall plan or something extra and apart. 

At the same time the French and the Italians—determined to 
get American aid before the winter—will be pressing ahead with 
discussion of a customs unien..between. themselves,.as well. as 
taking part in a study group which will examine the possibility 
of wider European union, All those governments which were 
invited to reply to the Marshall offer but refused have been 
invited to join in the work. There is no reason to suppose they 
will accept. 

It is clear that the Italians will gain little but American applause 
if they secure customs union with the French, because their 
immediate economic interests pull. them.eastward towards the 
Danube area. In the case of Switzerland and Sweden there is the 
same tug-of-war between trade links and ties of politica] interest. 
As time passes and Mr, Marshail’s general foreign policy develops 
the sixteen governments will probably admit to the'r peoples, 
what they do no: care to confess now, that the, value of. the 
Marshal! Plan will lie as much in the political security it offers 
as in the economic benefits it may confer. 


* * * 


Peacetime Control of Labour 


The long-awaited text of the Control of Engagements Order, 
which is to come into force on October 6th, follows expected 
lines. It will apply to men between 18 and 50 and women 
between 18 and 40. Exceptions will be made for married women 
with children under 15 living with them, for certain categories 
of administrative, professional and managerial workers, and for 
Service men and women on demobilisation leave. The worker’s 
freedom will be restricted, in that if he becomes unemployed he 
will have to find a job through an employment exchange ; the 
employer will be limited in the same way and he will no longer 
be allowed to offer vacancies through advertisements. In theory, 


at any rate, the order should give the Ministry of Labour an’ 


instrument to direct the flow of unemployed labour into the most 
productive channels. But how much labour will be available 
through unemployment? Is the Government going to create 
unemployment by. combing through unessential industries or 
restricting their activities by one means or another ? This is still 
not certain, but if there is no such intention the order will clearly 
only apply to a small minority. 

The limitation in practice of the order in effecting the redistri- 
bution of manpower are acknowledged officially by the decision 
to back it up, where necessary, by the exercise of the powers of 
direction, which the Minister of Labour already has. Exactly 
what these powers will amount to, or against whom, or under 
what circumstances they will be used, remains to be seen. There 
is, apparently, no intention to direct people to work away from 
their homes, although this may be done in the case of young 
unemployed men and women without respons‘bilities. It seems 


inevitable that dirsction will be used in only the most restricted 


sense, and it is obvious that without the wartime 
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—those who are engaged in “ obviously unessential or anti 
activities”’—and it is against them. that. the, powers of di 

are primarily aimed. But whether a Government which. has 
away from so many manpower problems and acted so timidly in 
dealing with the more tractable members of the community can 
suddenly act with vigour and boldness in tracing and controlling 
the elusive few is more than open to doubt... In. any 
what real use are such people in productive employment, in cnet 
mines and textile factories ? hae 


* * * 


Battle of Edge Hill 


It is not difficult to decide which of the three parties must 
be most disappointed at the result of the Edge Hill by-election, 
The Liberal candidate, generally assessed as a fairly strong candi. 
date, polled only gto votes and forfe'ted his deposit. The 
electorate preferred to see the fight 2s a straight one between 
Labour and Conservative and voted accordingly. 


Both of the two major parties have cause for rejoicing and 
both have cause for disappointment. The Government can be 
pleased that, two years after the General Election, its record of 
not having lost a by-election is still unbroken. Hitherto, it had 
only had to contest safe or established Labour constituencies, 
Edge Hill, however, had in the past returned a Conservative 
cand date, though it is true that in 1935 his majority was only 
301. The Conservative candidate was a local man. and, by all 
accounts, a very able candidate. The Labour candidate, on the 
other hand, was brought in from outside. Further, Edge Hill 
is a Liverpool constituency, and Liverpool has suffered more 
than most in the post-war world. Unemployment is relatively 
high, and, in spite of the lack of better prospects, the Govern- 
ment has refused to schedule Liverpool as a development area, 
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Here, surely, if. anywhere, the Conservatives. should have been 
able to turn grievances and discontent to their own advantage,” 
That they failed must. be as much of a disappointment to them 
as the apparent loyalty of the Labour rank and file will please 
Transport House. 

Yer the Labour leaders would be advised to study all 
by-election figures carefully. It is not only that the Labour 
majority at Edge Hill was reduced from 6,039 to 1,953 in a poll 
of virtually the same size. More important is the fact that 
almost imperceptibly the trend of voting in by-elections in the 
last twelve months is moving away from Labour. Up to the 
middle of 1946, it was still possible to say that Labour was con- 
solidating and even improving its position; it was, that is, 
obtaining a larger proportion of the total vote at by-elections than 
it received in the same constituencies at the General Election. 
Since then, however, Labour’s proportion of the total vote has 
been falling. At Edge Hill, it fell from 64.9 per cent at the 
General Election to §2 per cent, and the Conservative proportion 
rose from 35.1 per cent to 42.6, At the three by-elections fought 
so far this year, the percentage of the total vote given to Labour 
has fallen from 72.7 to 63.5, whereas the percentage given to 
the Conservatives has risen from 27.3 to 32.9. These changes may 
seem small, but it is not often remembered how small a swing in 
the total vote would put Labour out of office at the next General 
Election, 


* * * 


Food Talks Break Down 


As has so often happened, the food talks with Denmark have 
broken down, It is still too early to say whether it is only the 
end of round one or whether the fight is over. Both contestants 
have shown their strength, and each has refused to be frightened 
by the other. In the past, after some preliminary sparring, Britain 
has generally given in and accepted its opponent’s terms. It is 
aly natural that Denmark should count on the same thing happen- 
ing again, especially as Britain is in a weaker position than it was 
last year. Officially, agreement could not be reached because the 
Danish export boards asked for an increase in the price of butter 
from 242s. a cwt. to 3418. 6d. and for bacon from 161s. to 235s. 
acwt. These increases are large ; but according to the Danes 
they are necessary to cover farm costs, particularly as export 
subsidies are to be abolished. Moreover, the new prices would 
compare favourably with the high prices paid by other European 
countries. In any case, the quantities available for export would 
be much smaller than in 1946-47 owing to the bad harvest and the 
shortage of feed, and of the smaller exportable surplus larger 
quantities have to go to other countries which can supply 
with essential imports, 

In trade negotiations Britain is always in the unenviable position 
of having to demand from its suppliers specific quantities of food- 
stuffs within certain periods without being able to reciprocate by 
guarantceing delivery of coal or capital equipment. Had Britain 
these exports to help its bargaining position, it is unlikely that the 
price of Danish butter would be much above that of New Zealand. 
Nevertheless it is’a poor advertisement for the highly prized long- 
term contracts, when they are so loosely drawn up that they 
become invalidated as soon as there is disagreement at the annual 
price reviews. ‘ f 

As regards butter, the answer to the Danes is readily available 
to the Ministry of Food, but whether it is acceptable to the 
Cabinet is another matter. If the 6 oz. weekly ration of butter and 
margarine were covered solely by margarine, butter could be sold 
unsubsidised and unrationed. In the first few months its price 
would no doubt be nearer §s. a Ib. than its present level, but 
within a year the competitive power of New Zealand and Australia 
would soon bring Danish prices down to a more reasonable figure. 
The same policy, however, could only be adopted for bacon were 
there another foodstuff to cover the basic ration requirements, 


© * x 


Act Four in Palestine 


The decjsive factor now for the future of Palestine is the 
Unreadiness of American public opinion to accept the commit- 
ments in the Middle Bast to which its economic and strategic 
interests so clearly point. ‘To ‘say this is not to attribute blame 
iM @ peevish manner ; itis to é clear the delays which must 
attend any attempt by Britain to iféduice its own commitments in 
an arce where the frontier between rival power interests is not 
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in. the General. Assembly of Uno, which has begun. work. this. 


the table, some initiative will be required from.-Britain, Sir 


must say something, and that something can 
hardly be a blank No. He is virtually committed in advance 
to accepting any recommendations for giving independence to 
Palestine. and for terminating the Mandate. If. the British 
delegation then welcomes these particular features of the com- 
mittee’s conclusions, it can do one of three things. . It can go 
on to accept the majority partition scheme, totally rejected by 
the Arabs, together with the suggestion that Britain should have 
assistance in carrying it out. Or it can qualify in some way 
acceptance of the majority scheme by suggesting modifications— 
which would certainly be resisted by the Jews. Or, lastly, it can 
decline to have anything to do with carrying out—which means 
enforcing—the majority scheme of, partition, and declare its 
neaieoers for withdrawing British troops at the earliest possible 

ate. 

Of these three choices the first is certainly the worst; whatever 
the assistance offered by Uno the« main burden and all the 
odium for a difficult military operation would fall on the British. 
The second puts Britain in the wrong. tactical. position ;.if its 
execution went wrong the blame would be attributed to the 
British modifications, The third is consequential and in every 
way to be preferred. In asking the Assembly ro designate the 
authority to which Palestine is to be handed over, the British 
delegation could add to the effect of its declaration by declaring 
the readiness of the British Government to produce, if called 
upon, a practical plan of transfer, as in India, where no communal 
issues were prejudged by Britain and where the people themselves 
were left to make the choice for partition and for or against war. 

Official America is bound to approach the Palestine issue with 
a divided mind. Oil interests pull one way and the largest Jewish 
population in the world pulls the other. If to appease the Jews 
of America it is necessary to impose a policy which will provoke 
the Arabs to armed resistance, it would suit the Americans that 
the British should do the imposing. But it would be the height 
of folly for Britain to accept a division of duties which might 
bring it into conflict with the Arabs while America remained at 
‘peace with the Zionists. American support—for that is what 
United Nations assistance would mean—in enforcing the majority 
partition scheme would make Mr Bevin appear to the Atabs as 
Mussolini appeared to the Greeks. Impatient as he is to redeem 
his public pledge to solve the Palestine problem, the Foreign 
Secretary can hardly aspire to that role. 


* * * 


Trieste Without a Master 


Last Tuesday the Free Territory of Trieste was put on the 
map, in more senses than one. The most obvious symptoms of 
the trouble it will cause are that the Security Council have still 
not agreed about who should be the governor, and that on the 
very night that the new Jugoslav-Italian border came into 
being Marsha! ‘Tito’s troops tried, in the phrase of the American 
general on the spot, “to pitch a fast curve.” What was intended 
to be a daylight operation, in which Italian and Jugoslav troops 
should line up opposite one another on the Morgan Line, 
suddenly became a night operation in which four separate armies 
might easily have collided, After agrecing that the move should 
take place on Tuesday morning, the Jugoslavs informed the 
Americans at 7.30 on Monday evening that they would take up 
their positions immediately, in view of the fact that the ratification 
of the Italian peace treaty became effective at midnight. Only 
very fast and skilful staff. work on the Allied side preyented 
skirmishing in the darkness which might have had unpleasant 
consequences. It is to be hoped that the Jugoslavs will realise 
that American and British patience with such behaviour is wear- 
ing very thin. obit ‘ ; 

In the absence of .a governor the Free Territory will be 
administered by Allied military government with the help of 
15,000 troops, to which Britain, the United States. ane enmere 
each contribute a third. They, will be needed, for it is unfortu- 
nately only too clear that the atmosphere of the town and the 
territory is and will remain explosive, and that more than one 
European or even world-wide tremor cam be started in Trieste. 
In. xo tagon om and street fighting which went on for three 
days fast Italians and Jugostavs seem to be equally to blame. 
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27,545 for the town does not reflect its grave economic difficulties. 
Exports through the port in 1946 were 45,000 tons against 654,000 
tons ih 1938; whereas imports have’ risen from: 930,000 tons’ in 
1938 to neatly 1} millidn tons thaitks’ to supplies for Allied 
Military Government and Unrra freight. ‘Commercial cargo has 
been negligible. Something could be done to improve the 
prospects of the port if the British and Americans used jit instead 
of north German ports for ‘sending: supplies to Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, and if the present Lloyd’s practice of charging 
a special premium on voyages to Trieste were reconsidered, Naval 
experts now handing over the port point out that only one ship 
entering or leaving Trieste has suffered damage since March, 
1946. 

peaies of the important industries in the territory is being 
delayed by the political passions of the population. Orders 
and capital are not forthcoming, and as a result the military 
administration of the Territory has been costing something like 
$20 million a year. The economic prospect is no more cheerful 
than the political. 


* * x * 


The Civil Service Machine 


The Fifth Report of the Select Committee on Estimates, 
issued under the cumbrous title “ Organisation and Methods and 
Its Effect on the Staffing of Government Departments,” deals 
with a question whose importance has grown, since pre-war 
days, out of all recognition ; that of efficiency in the Civil Service, 
The Organisation and Methods Division—O and M as it is 
generally known—is a very young body, evolved during the 
early years of the war from a nucleus of office-machinery 
experts ; it is, as befits its central position, incorporated in the 
Treasury machine, but is supplemented by O and M_ sections 
in the larger Departments, and aided by a part-time panel of 
business men from the highest ranks of industry. Its work, as 
described in the evidence before the Committee, ranges from 
advising on the installation of Lamson tubes. to save the legs of 
messengers to overhauling the registry system of Uno at Lake 
Success. On the whole, however, O and M functions low down 
rather than high up, and on detailed rather than structural jobs.. 
It may cut down the flow of intra-departmental minutes, 
straighten the meandering course of a document’s progress or 
simplify the form of records; but neither constitutionally nor 
by convention does it deal with the actual allocation of work 
between Departments or, what comes to virtually the same thing, 
the departmental affiliations of individuals handling particular 
jobs. The reorganisation which transferred the issue of new 
passports from the Passport Office to the labour exchanges, 
thereby releasing some 400 persons from the former besides 
giving a vastly better service to the public was quite exceptional. 
O and M, in short, looks after the machine’s lubricating system ; 
it does not redesign the machine itself. 

This, however, is surely just the field in which it could do 
most good, The Civil Service in wartime proliferated almost 
impromptu ; even if not a man or a woman had then been 
redundant or misplaced, the process of adapting the whole patch- 
work to peacetime uses could hardly be properly carried out 
piecemeal by the Departments themselves. Then there is the 
question, more urgent than ever, of providing smoothly and 
organically functioning links between the Civil Service proper 
and the new National Boards, public corporations, local authori- 
ties and other bodies. The Select Committee follows the 
Macdonnell Commission, the Haldane Committee, and the 
Tomlin Commission—whose recommendations suffered equal 
neglect—in counselling boldness. To release Civil Servants for 
other -work is only part of the advantage to be gained. The 
essential is that the Departments, whatever their ultimate size, 
should do their job properly. Probably no reorganisation would 
enable them speedily to digest and translate into efficient adminis- 
tration the Government's: Gargantuan doses of new legislation ; 
but they should be given the best possible chance to do so. 

* * 


A Reply to the NUJ 

__ The Royal Commission on the Press has now published the 
evidence submitted to it by the Institute of Journalists (HMSO, 
94.),. Like: the National Union of Journalists, the Institute is a 
trade union, but unlike the NUJ it is mainly with the 
TUE eae ear han tant Cente Fane nee, ibe 
the NUJ is made very clear. from its | >to the Royal 
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dence submitted by the NUJ (discussed °in ‘The Economist ‘of 
July 26th, page 139). The Institute does ‘not find ‘that there jg 
undue interference with the presentation’ of news by the pro. 
prietors of newspapers. The real villain, ‘in any menace’ t9 
editorial and journalistic independence that exists,’ is ‘hot’ q 
Beaverbrook or a Rothermere but ‘the NUJ itsélfand the Public 
Relations Officer of a Government Department. The closed 
campaign of the NUJ, which went so far in 1943 as to attempt 
to prevent a journalist from reporting the i of the 
Trades Union Congress unless he held an NUJ card, is severely 
attacked—and rightly so, for, in the interests of good journalism, 
any editor should be free to appoint the best person available 
to his staff without reference to his trade union affiliations. There 
is also a great deal of force in the Institute’s criticisms of the 
PROs. Too much is probably made of the mcnopoly inherent in 
the handing out of official news through the sole medium of the 
Public Relations and Press Officers’ Departments ; thanks to them 
Government Departments give out publicly far more information 
about their activities than they used to, and for this both press 
and public should be thankful. But the old criticism, repeated 
by the Institute of Journalists, that the PRO or Press Officer 
regards his main function as being to cover up his Ministry's 
mistakes and to put the best possible gloss upon its activities, is 
still justified. 

All this, however, is a very long way from the terms of reference 
of the Royal Commission, which are 

to inquire into the control, management and ownership of the 

newspaper and periodical press and the news agencies, including the 

financial structure and the monopolistic tendencies in control, and 

to make recommendations thereon. 
The Institute has assumed that the Royal Commission is examin- 
ing the far wider question—What Is Wrong with the Press }— 
and if it were relevant its own main answer, better journalism, 
is the right one—although its proposals for achieving this are 
not so unquestionable. It will certainly be interesting to see what 
conclusions the Royal Commission itself comes to, what with its 
prejudiced terms of reference and the hotchpotch of partly 
irrelevant and mainly contradictory evidence that has been sub- 
mitted to it by the two organisations of journalists. 


* * * 


County and County Borough 


A fierce controversy has flared up among local authorities 
in Lancashire over the reorganisation of local government... It 
was always clear that there would be a struggle between the 
eighteen county boroughs, almost every one of which can make 
out a good individual case for boundary extension, and the 
county council which naturally resists these claims. The first 
step was for the county boroughs to table claims to the Boundary 
Commission, which taken together would create a solid block 
of all-purpose authorities in Southern Lancashire and deprive 
the county of well over half its population, area and rateable value, 
But then the issue became more complicated. Manchester 
did not feel that these proposals would provide (any more than 
does the existing system) the unitary control of town-planning 
and other major services which is undeniably desirable for its 
surrounding region; and supported by a number of minor 
authorities it put forward a scheme for the creation of a “ Man- 
chester County Council.” But if a single major authority (with 
lesser authorities under it) is necessary for the whole Manchester 
region, is not the same true of Merseyside too? And how about 
North Lancashire? The Lancashire County Council, neatly 
pocketing the idea, declared itself in favour of the division of the 
county into three “ ridings,” each of which would have a popu 
lation of nearly two million and a rateable value of over £10 
million. The corollary of the scheme is, of course, the 


necessary 

complete aboliticn of the county boroughs. 
This is a very far cry from the county boroughs’ original plans. 

Understandably incensed, all the Lancashire county boroughs 

(with the significant exceptions of Liverpool, Manchester 

Salford) have this week registered a ‘strong protest to” 
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urben. regionalism: have. yet put forward: in public. The 
oto however, is very likely there. The: 
Borough controversy is very largely beside 
js that both types of authority are too thick on the ground 
and that larger better-balanced units of lecal government are 
urgently necessary. Whether these new units should take the form 
of more concentrated counties or of enlarged comnty boroughs 
must depend upon local circumstances, which it is the business of 
the Boundary Commission to investigate. (The difference between 


The Dutch Move Right 


While a consular mission representing the United Nations 
was moving last week into and around Java, to watch observance 
of the cease-fire order given by the Dutch and the Indonesians, 
both sides were still firing, even at the consuls. And the com- 
muniqués of the Netherlands Army were announcing daily the 
occupation of new towns. So the “police action” begun on 
July 22nd goes on, and it looks as if the Dutch will occupy the 
whole of Java, whether such an operation is authorised from 
The Hague or not. The occupation of east and west Java alone 
can obviously contribute little to the settlement of central Java 
where the Republican headquarters are; and unless Jogjakarta 
directly feels the impact of the “police action” it will settle 
nothing. 

Unfortunately the solution of Indonesian difficulties, and the 
release to the world of the islands’ precious food and raw material 
crops, are tied up with the political situation in Holland, where 
the tendency is towards the right. The military operation of the 
last seven weeks has strained to breaking point the government 
coalition of the Labour Party and the Catholic People’s Party ; 
it was Only approved in the first place by Labour on conditi 
that it should be limited to local operations and to the checking 
of nationalist violence. With the right-wing press and members 
of the Catholic party now pressing for a full military occupation, 
Labour Ministers might resign, they did the present Cabinet 
could be succeeded only by a right-wing coalition or by a 
“national ” Cabinet. The Dutch Catholics, who pride themselves 
on being a centre party with progressive sympathies, would not 
like the first solution ; and a national government would have to 
include extreme right-wingers of the Labour Party and some 
“neutral "—which means conservative—strong men. 

The prospects for a conciliatory Indonesian policy are in any 
case not bright. Uno’s interference has stiffened the nationalists, 
who were already irresponsible enough, and the opportunity to 
send a new team to Batavia from The Hague has been missed. 
British mediation should again be available if asked for, but the 
Dutch will be much less impressed than they used to be by 
references to the results of “ progressive ” British policy in India 
and Burma. 

* * & 


West Indies Federation 


The conference in Jamaica on West Indies federation has 
worked quite fast. By the time Mr Creech Jones left it on Tues- 
day the first step towards federation had been taken. It was 
agreed to ask legislatures of the individual colonies taking part 
to appoint representatives to a committee which would plan 
federation and report by June, 1949. Of the three main resolu- 
tions passed, the first accepted the “principle of a federation 
im which each constituent unit Oe ae control over all 
matters” not specifically assigned to government. 

All this was fairly plain sailing, but when the question came 
up whether advance towards federation would or should hold up 
the development of responsible government there was some strong 

i yeahs aid tikedtoned Os have nothing hing wo do wit 
mente, said ir C to ng to wi 
the p had M 


mente that the rest of the West Indies would go ahead without 
Jamaica—which contains half their population—there was a scene 
of the kind that Mr Bustamente enjoys, followed by a pacifica- 
tion. In the end the conference’s second ‘resolution insisted that 
the politicalsdevelopment of each colony “must be pursued as an 
aim in itself” and not subordinated in any way to progress to- 
wards federation. — 


all a | that something must be done. 
broskeaar : 


Instead of attacking capital we will attack monopoly. Instead 
of imposing restrictions and controls we will attack . restrictive 
practices of all kinds. 

Mr. Fothergill, more recently, made the abolition of restrictive 
Practices one of the main points of Liberal policy. Mr 
Bevin, in one of the more obscure and inconsequent parts: of 
his speech at Southport, said that the Labour Government had 
come completely into the open and said, “We cannot 
Play down to your foibles and petty restrictions. We must 
ask the executive to remove them all in order that the 
battle of production may be won, once and for all.” He 
also invited every trade unionist to get a copy of the White Paper 
on Employment Policy. If they do they will see that paragraph 54 
of that paper calls on both workers and employers to abandon all 
sorts of restrictive devices and concludes :— 


The Government will therefore seek power to inform themselves 
of the extent and effect of restrictive agreements, and of the 
activities of combines; and to take appropriate action to check 

tactices which may bring advantages to sectional producing interests 

t work to the detriment of the country as a whole. 

That statement was made two and a-half years ago, but nothing 
has been done. At Manchester on Tuesday Sir Stafford Cripps 
mentioned a scheme for improving production which, merely by a 
rearrangement of men and machines, had increased output: by 
67 per cent. But because five men became redundant the scheme 
was successfully resisted by the operatives. in his previous speech 


‘on Friday Sir Stafford was forthright, but gave no indication that 


the Government yet realised the 
goodwill : — 

These restrictions were an essential protection in the days of 
unemployment, but now that we can only save and our 
country by greater production, restrictive practices of any kind 
are anti-social and a grave danger to the country. Anything which 
restricts our capacity to produce must be got rid of with all speed. 
Mere exhortation, however, are insufficient, and restrictive prac- 

tices, on the part of both employers and labour, will continue until 
some Government introduces a Bill to stop them. The conditions 
of the present moment, when there is an overriding need to increase 
output from the existing labour force, and when the fear of large- 
scale unemployment is absent, provide the best possible oppor- 
tunity for suitable legislation. Will the Government have the 
courage to take this first step to remedy the inadequacies of the 
legal framework for the economic system? The statements from 
Mr Churchill and Mr Fothergill show that in introducing any 
legislation it should be able to count on the support of the 
Oppositions. 


limitations of appeals to 


* * * 


Mr Strachey and the Virtues of Competition 


Stureet traders and the grower-to-consumer movements have 
found a useful ally in the Minister of Food. In the debate on 
food supplies at the beginning of July, Mr Strachey contrasted the 
refreshing winds of free competition with the sheltering hand of 
the Ministry of Food, so comforting to many readers, Since then, 
the greengrocery, fruit and vegetable, and tomato trades, the fish 
trade (where abuses were frequent and the removal of controls 
was thus strongly resisted), and the soft drinks industry ave 
all to some extent de-controlled. and opened up to new 
entrants. The confectionery trade, t00, may soon return to com- 
petitive enterprise. ’ 

Mr Strachey has said that he is’ all for healthy competition,” 
and within a limited sphere ‘he clearly is. It is to be hoped that 
this guidance will not be lost on the inter-departmental ‘ 
of the Ministry of Food and Ministry of Agriculture on the 
costs of distribution, which was set up over two months ago. 
‘Phe chief offenders are the wholesalers, who want eae “Of 
en licensing and guaranteed profit margins of course, 
er caer of cheaper goods to the ee ee Summer- 
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skill’s remark, however, that “1 think. there are too many whodle- 
salers ” has fortunately not been followed: up-in ee recent policy 
of the Ministry.. Meanwhile, Mr Strachey should: keep to: his 
promise that an improvement in supplies may lead to a return 
to a free market. Perhaps this principle might even 
be extended to bulk purchasing ? 

= n 


ii 


Salaries of Social Workers 


The report of a jo: ‘nt committee under oe chiaithienile of 
Professor Simey on “ Salaries and conditions of work of social 
workers "* ought to be read more widely than its somewhat turgid 
style may allow. Quite simply, the committee is concerned with 
what type of people is best suited for social work, what their 
qual. fications should be, and how much they should be paid. 
“ Social workers ” is a heterogeneous term, and covers probation 
officers, inspectors of the N.S.P.C.C., personnel managers, women 
housing managers, hospital almoners, settlement workers, and 
many others. With so many separate agencies in the field, one 
would expect some discrepancies in methods of recruitment and 
conditions of work, but on the most important point there is 
distressing uniformity—salaries are all equally low. In these 
days of full employment and high wages, it-is a particular shock 
to find that few, very few, social workers ever earn mofe than 
£400 per annum. Pension’ schemes, moreover, are often 
unknown or inadequate. The report therefore recommends 4a 
higher scale of salaries, rogether with dependants’ allowances, 
anda general superannuation scheme. It is suggested that a per- 
manent joint committee should~be established with the object 
of getting these reforms adopted as general standards: . Where 
voluntary agencies cannot afford the higher salaries, it is 
recommended that they should ‘restrict their field of ‘work. 
These provisions’ for--better remuneration ‘are all the more 
important in view of some of the other recomméndations of the 
report about educational standards. Clearly, if it is hoped to 
employ more ‘workers with a university®'traifing, ‘salaries will 
have to be increased considerably, and the report’also calls for 
financial help for students .during their ‘course of traiming. | 
In general, the report reflects*the change from days when the 
volumtary ‘spirit, rather than the public authority; was the driving 


force im ‘social work:: ‘But now the vohintary agencies have been’ 


denuded of funds and Workers, by high taxation’ and the lack 
of sufficient women with leisure to enable them to Offer their 
services for a Small income. In-these new conditions, the status 
of secial workers must be improved sufficiently to attract the 


The British Export’ Drive 

Sir,;~-After something over twenty years of selling Lancashire 
cotton goods in the South African market, it was ir.deed a pleasure 
10 read the optimistic article on Lancashire in» your issue of 
August oth. ‘The British’ cotton ‘industry ‘has ‘been buried so 
often that one hopes ‘that ‘the coming resurfection willbe per- 
manent. May I offer a criticism which I think will help to 
make it so. 

For the last few years every codinenent in Lancashire has 


had his output Jimited to x square yan make the Cotton Control, 
There has been a strong ‘tendency o this yee yardage 


nauasaienlonenenanh butithere. wont ‘bevw-sende vf 
Gropartioa ler @ateces"‘e all things. ; 
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Leones nage taser ant to peerage mclnn peren- 
contact in the ‘social ‘setvice state. i TVSWOe ¢: 
“t Published by the National Coubes! of Social Service, 2s. 62. 
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Latter-Day Suffragettes 


Last week the British Housewives’ League held a meeting 
in the Central. Hall, Westminster. The meetin, «was attended 
by some 500. branch officials and members. It was described as 
a general meeting, and, as a result, Mrs Lovelock, the Poeeidiain 
of the League, and Miss Dorothy Crisp, the: Chairman, seem 
to be satisfied that they have the full support of those attending, 
This they attained in circumstances described in various ways by 
the press representatives attending, one of the more sober accounts 
being that in the Manchester Guardian, which contained the 
following : 

The shrill sbibitins of a hundred and fifty female voices booj 

in unison has no male equivalent ; it is a fearsome and unpleasant 

sound. 

But the results of the meeting, and. the conduct of those attend- 
ing it, still leave the outside observer in a puzzled state of mind, 
The deeper purposes of the League were never very clear. - Its 
executive cannot have believed that the nation was so homeless 
that it knew nothing of the trials of the housewife,or that poli- 
ticians were so indifferent to the women’s vote (if there is such.a 
thing) when women form the majority of the electorate. The 
League from the start has been non-party,. It claimed no. political 
theories, it advocated no political remedies. .Appatently it re- 
ceived some £1,750 from the Road Haulage Association towards 
the cost of an Albert Hall Meeting (one had no idea that such 
meetings were so expensive), but, after all, it is well known that 
most, transport drivers are married eRe If too often cut off from the 
benefits of home life, to their regret. All ‘the, League seemed to 
want was more food—and more clothing coupons—and who could 
complain of that ? 

Perhaps ow that clarity of aim and singleness of ges pose heyp have 
been established, the non-British Housewife’ (or . British 
Housewife) may learn what the programme of the League rally 
is and how, the’ deficiencies of the Cabinet, so dreadfully m 
can be put right. ‘In the meantime, it,is only fair to. a ag as * 
reassurance ‘to those women who were not at the meeting, that 
the belief of the rest of the country in their any and capacity 
for patience and hard work, while sm cic » 18 not 
likely Peeeaa to suffer. 


the Editor 
exists, returned. soldiers’ gratuities have been: spent and we afe 
back. to what—for want of a. better word—we can only call 
“normal ” conditions. Purchases are made in the light of: today’s 
incomes, there is a definite price resistance. 

Your article mentions the Ventile fabsica.- I-have seen and 
handled these, it would do the pessimists good to te told of the 
achievement these fabgics really, are. No moribund industry 
could have produced them and 1 would pay tribute to the research 
and ingenuity which went into their conception) to the’ highly 
skilled work in their manufacture and. ppt ee to the tae they 
actually saved during the war... The spon in. the 


manufacture of such cloths and the teat cal diffi: ties, prs 


cannot but react favourably on the industry as_a: whole, but 
imagine that such specialised products are the answer to Lanca- 


Be: 


shire’s efforts to re-establish her position. in the export trade is: 


to shut id eyes to reality. - cit. 
These Ventile cloths cost not less: ‘than. 108., per yard ar the 
mill. By the time they are shipped to this market, made 





garments and put into the hands of , the value,ot 
every yard of oontesial | in the Serer eee Those. 
“Phere iy on seocioe adalat ie as b pe she 
eis no in Orters. 2 
free 10 purchase to their hearts’ content from the U Te Can 
or any other t. Lancashire cottons come into the full glare, 
of competitive tang, 396 the light i very searching. It shows. 
at the moment that the every day “bread and butter” lines ate 
conspicuous by their absence.. Where are the straightforward 
Sonne re, Paraheess ; 
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doths costing twice this figure. The. basic, prosperity of the. cotton 
trade must be built on the essential needs of the medium income, 
group which forms the great bulk of the purchasing power... ; 
Lancashire will need exports, not only this and next year but 
inten or twenty years’ time, Now is the time to:relay the founda-; 
tiom of prosperity by supplying what, the consumer.wants and 
can, pay for—or will Japan do: it again ?—Yours. faithfully, 
P.O. Box 2184, Cape Town (| .bshoon TTyiK. Byes 


“Sir—Consideration of Sir Stafford Cripps’s . speech ‘on export 
targets shows that the Government’s plannets still hope to find 
a way out of our difficulties by juggling with figures. 

Look at one aspect Se Says Sir Stafford. ~ es 

some less essential articles Uke radio sets and motor cars have found 
$nereasing difficulties in'entermg markets. tendency has been 

to concentrate upon capital goods for the building up of their own’ 

“economy and to’ prohibit consumer: goods othet. than: those vitally 

_mecessary to their people. sist, brs soifod ) } 108 
Glearly, judging by. the outstandingly: large increase ‘in. the export: 
target for machinery, Sir. Stafford believes that the foreign cus 
tomer is always right. Yet the smakesrit clear that these exports 
must be at the expense ..of, home needs: Apparently, ‘our -own. 
industries are. to be starved.of modern machinery. -Our compe- 
titive position is tobe steadily worsened::. There.can be no, other 
interpretation of this; latest, plan...» ' , e 

.Now listen to Sir Stafford-again., “We cannot-contemplate the 
permanent lowering. of, our, standard,” .. Whar, else-is' this, Govern-, 
ment doing by this,plan and all ats plans, but making certain that. 
our standard wall, be permanently rather than temporarily lowered, 
though it may camouflage.the,facts to keep. the..people confused 
and quiet ? e £eGs D Aes rt 

How much longer. must, we. wait before the.country.,is.put on 
the only -way..out, of. its..economic,.troubles-+that, is..the . real 
hard way ?. Iris. consumption that.must.be. cutj;our comforts that, 
must be» ruthlessly suppressed, including, capital .projects , from, 
housing to the levelling of footpaths. .. And there seem to be only 
two ways.of doing, this—the, totalitarian method. as Geemplties 
Deasia and the. fre¢ ,enterprise..method which, the United. States 
almost alone, seems .to .be trying to preserve... We. are still in a 
position to make, a choice but-.we shan’: be much longer. if the 
present dithering continues.—Yours faithfully,  G. E. Ross 

Northgate House, 20-24, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


Sir,—I wag soncy to fihd on.a recent wisit,that the) poor quality 

of British exports is widely discussed in Denmark—and as widely 
tted. 5 ; iw 

Ti beard about the ‘boy whose British» bicycle Came apart in a 

Copenhagen street. “I. heard about .the cigarette ‘lighters: which 

were useless after a week, and the electrical equipment of which, 

60 per cent was faulty. I heard about the “ pure cotton” shirts 

which turned .out to be of Italian woodpulp fibre. 

As a holiday*maker I: obviously could ‘not eee these 
tales, but their prevalence among a people ‘so clearly friendly to 
the’ British led me to feel that they might have substance — 

G. O. CANNING 


Hawthorns Hotel, Woodland Road, Bristol, 8° 


Choxnlate ’ Cireus 


Sir,—May T reply to R. T. K.’s letter in your issue of August 
3oth ? There were many more successes than failures in the 
prewar race, and at any rate it remains a fact that in 1939 there 
were operating in the industry some 600 manufacturers who were 
licensed under the subsequent Licensing and Control Order (190 
of whom were the target firms I referred to), and many hundreds 
of very small units, all presumably making a living out of the 
manufacture of chocolate and confectionery. Let it be admitted, 
however, that there were many and serious casualties resulting 
from the competitive race; the question remains, under what 
system of organisation shall this industry, and many others like 
it, be conducted in the future ? There are only, as far as I know, 

three ways mentioned in my previous letter. It cannot be 
setiously contended that the present system, based as it is upon 
1939 firms, 1939 tonnages, no competition and no new entrants, 
can be continued indefinitely. There are only two other ways, 
first, a rationalised system under some kind of government control, 
and second, the system of effective competition (which I under- 
stand is the Government’s preference), accompanied possibly by 
Proper measures, designed to meet or mitigate the dis- 
advantages of the system, as industrial statesmanship can devise. 
Which method does R. T. K. support ? 
‘ The present crisis may postpone the point at which the restora- 


tion of the competitive.system can.canveniently,-be made,. but it 


cannot do away with the inevitability.of a decision, on the question: 
of. principle.—Yours. faithfully, risieotA oc? revo iris oa ee 


Eastcheap, E.C.3 
“\ “Indonesia~_The’ Real. Isstes’s 

S1r,—T have seen’ lots ‘of nonsense written about thé Nether’ 
lands ‘East’ Indies lately, but‘that penned ‘by ‘Mr’ Neil Stewart: 
in your issue of August 3oth is a trifle’ sillier than’most.° TP hold’tio: 
brief for the Netherlands authorities, but’l know something about: 
the territories, based on thirty years” study and’ riot’a few years’ 
residence. } Ta 2WG il 

Your ‘correspondent ‘naively Observes thar the incomes’ of 
Europeans ‘are normally higher’ than ‘those of "Javanese (there #9 
““no such thing” as an’* Indonesian”), He is’séemingly unaware: 
that the incomes of Chinése (domiciled in the Indies for centuries), 
are far higher than those of Europeans. Perhaps the most ridicu- 
lous statemént in ‘your Corfespondent’s' letter “ig that the prewar 
death rate in the’ territories was double’that’ in the Netherlands.’ 
The entire ‘area lies in’ the ‘tropics bang on the Equator. ‘The 
death rate in the Netherlands East Indies before the war was'the 
lowest in any tropical area, lower than India, lower thari “Malaya, 
lower ‘than Burma; lower than in ‘atty of our African coloiies!~ 
‘So far'as Mr Stewart’s statements on the Ditch attitude towards 
native political aspirations before the War go,’ was it not the preset 
Lord Président of the Council who said that children cannot be 


entrusted with a latchkey or firearms ? 
The reason why native incomes are lower than those of Euro- 
peans and Chinese (even lower;than ‘those of: Hindus and Arabs 
established in the islands), does not rest on economics at all. 
The Malayan peoples are-not renowned for their trade-conscious- 
ness of ofganising :abilities:;—Yours faithfully, a ae 7 
London. PHY ~ UBS. Ashron 


Nationalism. in. the «Colonies 


Sir,—Your leading article published in. your issue of July 16, 
1946,. contains two statements which should not go unchal 
According to you, “the Ibos are, at. the. moment, progressing 


From The' Economist of.184.7 
September .18, 1847 13; 


.. (‘There is no hint given in seripture that a man can justly 
have one measure for himself and another for other. people, 
On the. contrary, it is emphatically said, and with universal 
assent, that by what measure ye mete, by that shall it be 
measured unto you. The limen draper, silk draper, and 
carpet dealer, -however,) have formed: “The uitable 
Measurement Association,” to induce persons to sell goods 
to them by one measure,. which they are to dispose of by 
another. Nay, they go so far as to propose, by combination, 
to overrule the law.and coerce other persons to come into 
their plan.. That a yard shall contain “thirty-six inches, 
each inch to be of the length of three grains of barley, 
has been the law of England since the reign of Henry I. 
By 5 Geo. IV, cap 74, the last act, we believe, on the subject, 

a standard yard was described and. established .... and - 
“the third part of the said standard yard,” the. act says, 
“shall bea foot, and the twelfth part of the said foot shall 
be. an. inch.” Thus a legal standard vard, the unit of all 
measure of extension, contains thirty-six inches now, as in 
the time of Henry I, and no other yard is recognised in our 
courts of law... .. 

. «.. Notwithstanding these legal and moral difficulties . . .. 
the committee of the Equitable Measurement Association has 
come to this resolution :— 

That.the members of this: committee do hereby. firmly 
ee eee to give a decided preference, in thei 
pure , to those houses. which sell their goods at the 
rate of thirty-seven inches. to the yard, and do hereby 
determine to give to such houses their cordial and united 
support, 

The committee has issued a circular in which the secretary 
says in its name,— 

. . » By declining te purchase of every house refusing to 
comply with these requests, you wili materially in 


its crease 
the stren of the association, and greatly assist in effect- 
ing the object it has in view. ... 


By something like a threat of exclusive dealing, the asso- 
ciation proposes to coerce the wholesale dealers into setting 
aside the legal standard of measurement and forming con- 
tracts which would not be legal, unless they carefully specify 
the proportion of the drapers’ yard to the standard. — 
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well ahead of the other eo elements that make = <— 
Nigerian population “ and” 1 are . . . conscious, too, 

own superiority over the Moslems of the North and the Yorubas 
of the South.” a : 

As your first statement stands, the only construction which 
can be put on it is that up to now the Ibos have made more 
progress than the other Nigerian peoples. That is certainly not 
the case at least as far as the Yorubas are concerned, The facts 
of the Nigerian situation as it is, in trade and commerce, in the 
general level of social and cultural advance, in education, in the 
co-operatives, in the public services, in the professions, taken 
as a whole, do not bear out your statement. : 

It would be truer to say, however, that the Ibos are making a 
vigorous effort to catch up with the Yorubas and that they are 
steadily closing the gap. The publicity given to Ibo achieve- 
ments in a section of the Nigerian press may well give overseas 
readers and others an illusion of their being well ahead, but # 
remains ioday at least an illusion. : 

' Your second statement gives rise to the question whether the 
Ibos are in fact “conscious of their own superiority over the 
Moslems of the North and the Yorubas of the South.” If they 
are not, may one ask you not to make for them any extravagant 
claim they are too sensible to make for themselves nor to invest 
them with any herrenvolk mentality they would hesitate 10 
assume ? And if by any stretch of the imagination they are, 
ome can only ask, superior in what ?—Yours faithfully, 

F. A. OGUNSHEYE 
101 Jebba Street (East), Ebute Metia, Lagos 


Fascist Disturbances 


Sm,—I cannot let pass, without protest, one passage in your 
note last week on the revival of Fascist activities in which you 
state: “It would be surprising if the numbers involved {pre- 
sumably the number of Fascists involved] ran into even three 
figures.” 

The writer has quite obviously never attended any of the 
regular outdoor meetings held by Fascists in East London. On 
a recent occasion, an orderly meeting which I was addressing in 
Ridley Road, Dalston, was invaded and broken up by a march- 
ing column of between two and three hundred Fascist sym- 
pathisers singing the Horst Wessel song and chanting the name 
of Mosley. In many other districts of London, Fascist organi- 
Sations are recruiting misguided youths at an alarming rate. In 
addition, Mosley Book Clubs and discussion groups now exist 
in practically every British city. 

Views may differ about the extent to which democracy should 
concern itself with this Fascist revival. But it is surely at least 
as dangerous to underestimate the strength of Fascism as to over- 
estimate it—Yours faithfully, FREDERIC MULLALLY 


Poverty in Franco’s Spain 


Sir,—In the first of your recent articles on Spain it is stated 
that “at the root of present difficulties is the decline, owing to 
the civil war, of Spanish agriculture.” ‘This is a misstatement 
which, I submit, gives a wrong picture of Spain’s plight. It is 
my contention that the decline of the Spanish agriculture is the 
unavoidable result of Franco’s rule and that the root of the 
present difficulties is the survival of a regime in which the ruling 
minority is deliberately bleeding white the country as a whole. 

The Ministry of Agriculture receives around 1 per cent of the 
National Budget, that is to say less than Falange. This fact by 
itself. already shows that the blame for the present decline of 
agriculture cannot be laid on what happened during the civil war 
which ended in 1939. The real reasons for the ruin of the Spanish 
countryside today have to be found elsewhere. 

Franco embarked Spain on the road to industrial autarky and 
made the success of his plan dependent on German machinery 
for the big plants to be set up.. An orgy of industrial plans and 
schemes without due regard to available resources ensued while 
no attention was paid to agriculture. The demands on manpower 
for the new industrial Spain, the big armed forces and the huge 
Falangist bureaucracy made it impossible to keep agriculture at 
its former level. Besides, it was thought that “ Imperial Spain * 
had left behind for good the agricultural stage and that the ex- 
pected share-out of the French North African territories would 
supply all the necessary foodstuffs. 

Thus the Franco regime squandered the national resources in a 
clumsy attempt to bolster the establishment of new industries, and 
now Spanish agriculture is paying for this unbalanced distribution 


- ef outlay. But the guiit of the Franco regime does not stop there. 
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There is another point to which your recent articles have not paid 
due attention. 

Fixed prices for agricultural products, out of propartion to costs 

‘ i , upon the peasants so that the 

Falangist bureaucracy may by reselling them. The fantastic 
price of olive oil is an example of Falange’s achievements, 

Because of the arbitrary prices, the peasants do not sow crops 
which are badly needed. For instance, while the production’ of 
sugar is half the prewar figure, the journal El Economista of 
Madrid published on March 30, 1946, a dispatch. from its corre- 
spondent at Pamplona saying that tae were not sowing 
as much sugar beet as they could have oF fete they did 
find the price fixed for the crop “remunerative enough.” 
course, the actual price in the black market is “ always remunefa- 
a SN EA Si ERAN, SE, Apes AS SO RD 
there. ‘ 

Huge budget deficits (owing to the disproportionate allocations 
for the armed forces, police and Falange) financed by the printing 
press and coupled with a decline of production as a whole has 
increased the cost of living to a figure many times that of the year 
1936 (at least 600 per cent), but Government policy prevents 


wages and fixed incomes rising in the same In fact the 
ruling caste in Spain is living in luxury by a share of the 
income of the vast majority of the Spanish people. 

The great disproportion between the corresponding rises in the 


cost of living and the incomes of most people has t about 
a lack of purchasing power among broad masses of the population 
which has created serious problems for many industries manu. 
facturing consumer goods for which there is not enough demand— 
the crisis in the shoe industry is a typical instance. 

The present rulers of Spain are bent upon maintaining by force 
the present state of affairs. Healthy financial and economic re- 
forms, long overdue, cannot be carried out because this would 
mean the end of Franco’s dictatorship. The drastic curtailment 
of the expenses for the armed forces, police and Faldnge, the 
abolition of the economic monopolies enjoyed by the Falangist 
Syndicates, the end of the officially sponsored profiteering and the 
readjustment of the purchasing power of the small rentiers and 
salary and wage earners would remove the very props which are 
holding up the Franco regime.—Yours faithfully, 

SPANISH LIBERAL 


The Balance of Payments 


Sir,—As an exporter of British manufactured goods of many 
years standing, I am interested in your article of August 30th 
under the heading “The Terms of Trade,” but frankly I am 
puzzled at the conclusion you come to that 

there can be no doubt at all that the “favourable” trend in the 

terms of trade in the 1920s and 1930s was, in fact, as well as im 

economic jargon, very favourable to the British community. 

My experience was different. The balance in purchasing power 
between ourselves, as exporters of manufactured goods, and our 
customers abroad who sent us food products and other raw 
materials in exchange was lost as a result of unequal fluctuations 
in the selling prices of the two categories of goods. You allude 
to this in your next paragraph when you say that Britain adopted 
the course of importing the same volume and having unemploy- 
ment in its export trade, but you do not appear to attach great 
importance to the fact. You even state that the standard of living 
of the community as a whole benefited. I well remember, at the 
end of the 1920s and beginning of the 1930s, that the drop in prices 
of our raw material imports, in particular agricultural and pastoral 
imports, was so great, 50 per cent and over, that our overseas 
customers were unable to pay for the goods they wanted from 
us and the value of our exports fell by 50 per cent. As our own 
prices had not fallen in the same way this meant an equivalent 
fall in volume and the effect was shown. by an increase in the 
number of unemployed in the country of 1,500,000... Similar Joss 
of purchasing power by our own farmers accentuated the trouble, 

Personally, I cannot see any advantage to a country in a $0 
called “favourable trend in terms of trade.” It simply means 
paying an unfair price for imports, thereby upsetting the pros 
perity of our own customers and suffering an equivalent loss m 
demand for our own products. My own experience points s¢ 
clearly to the fundamental need for. stability in exchange. values 
of goods flowing in trade if prosperity to each and every _com- 
munity engaged in trade is to be attained and maintained.—Youss 


faithfully, J. E. Dixon, a 
Chairman, Rabone, Petersen & Co, Lidy 
2, 3 & 4 Exeter Street, Export Merchants 2 


Holloway Head, Birmingham 1 a 
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Books and 


Two Kinds of Liberal 


“The Economic Problem in Peace and War.’’ 
Robbins. Macmillan. 86 pages. 3s. 6d, . 
“Economics in One Lesson,’’ | 

224 pages. 6s. 


Ir the theories of Einstein had so penetrated the public mind 
that to maintain the rate of acceleration of falling objects to be 
thirty-two feet per second per second was to court obloquy and 
derision, the teaching of elementary physics might get rather con- 
fused. An analogous confusion exists in economics today. Because 
Keynes, the Einstein of -his field, went beyond the particular 
equilibria studied by the classics to demonstrate the possibilities 
of expansion and contraction in the economic universe, lesser 
men with minds either hopelessly confused or warped by political 
prejudice wave aside the whole of pre-Keynesian theory. No 
wage can be too high, since it has been shown that in some cir- 
cumstances a lower general wage level may fail to increase the 
demand for labour. No capital project can’ be extravagant, since 
the rate of interest ought to tend towards zero. And ‘how can 
anyone advocate free trade when exports of goods may be merely 
exports of unemployment? Even where the authority of the 
General "Theory cannot, however inappositely, be directly invoked, 
there is always the indirect attack. According to the traditional 
economists, for instance, competition lowers costs of production 
and so raises the real income of consumers ; or, price movements 
indicate the need for expansion or contraction in such and such 
an industry ; or, additions to the stock of capital of an enterprise 
increase the productivity of its labour. Ah, no. Competition is 
evil, or extinct, or both ; price movements indicate nothing: but 
the need for price controls ; a higher productivity of labour. is 
merely a threat to employment. Economics teaches otherwise ? 
What economics ? Adam Smith ? Marshall? Just so. 

The liberal economists’ defence has too often gone by default. 
Whatever might appear in the Economic Fournal, their opponents 
have had it all their own way On the ground floor, the level of the 
press, the book clubs, the party meetings and the study groups. 
Mr Hazlitt partly accounts for this phenomenon in his first chapter ; 
half-truths relating to immediate effects or effects on particular 
groups (such as the proposition that labour-saving machinery 
throws men out of work, or that an industry will benefit from 
a protective duty) are much easier to present than whole truths 
relating to Jong-run effects on the whole community. His sub- 
sequent handling of those half-truths would do one’s heart good 
were it not that his economics is not merely pre-Keynesian, but 
pre-John Stuart Mill. Bastiat is his buckler, Mises his morion ; 
the Treasury View is his gospel, and the only poss:ble cause for 
depressions is “ capricious Government interference with business.” 
Liberal economics should pray to be delivered from its friends, 
particularly those of obviously illiberal mind. 

Professor Robbins is not writing on the ground floor. “The 
Economic Problem in Peace and War” is a reprint of the three 
Marshall Lectures delivered at Cambridge this spring ; an argu- 
ment in the great academic tradition, formal, dignified, the work 
of a highly civilised man addressing a highly civilised audience. 
It is a re-evaluation of the main tenets of liberal economics, the 
econom:cs of free enterprise and the price system, in the light 
of, war experience ; and there emerges from it a body of general- 
isations and of directives for future work which either Marshall 
ot Keynes would have approved. It would be absurd, of course, 
to claim that this slim piéce d’accasion achieves the synthesis 

een Keynesian and neo-classical economics ; it never attempts 
to. That may come later, if ever Professor Robbins writes his 
“Principles.” But it does, in a very real sense, synthesise their 
spirits. Any intelligent Socialist who values liberty should give 
Professor Robbins a hearing ; and how desirable—how even more 
desirable—it would be that the transatlantic Copernicans, large 
or small, should do likewise ! 


By Lionel 


By Henry Hazlitt. Benn. 


Belgium’s Minority Problem 
“Economie Wallonne.’’ Rapport Présenté au Gouvernement 
Belge par le Conseil Economique Wallonne, Liége. 
THE racial and linguistic problem in Belgium has recently lost 
Much of the venom which it in the earlier years of the 
century. This is largely due to the fact that the Flemings have 


Publications 


received what they long demanded, complete equality of Frenca 
and Flemish as the official larguages of the Central Government 
and the exclusive right to their language in their own provinces 
and their own universities. Today it is rather the Walloons who 
are on the defensive. They are becoming a minority in Belgium, 
and this minority position will become emphasised as the economic 
union with the Netherlands is fulfilled. This defensive attitude 
is apparent throughout this report on the Economie Wallonne, a 
report prepared for the Belgian Government by an economic com- 
mittee invited to do this task by the Belgian Prime. Minister, M. 
Spaak. It is a carefully compiled and detailed document which 
describes the economic difficulties that face the southern Walloon 
part of Belgium, which attempts t6 account for these difficulties 
and which then sets out a plan of remedial measures; All the facts 
are there; the falling population, the ageing industry—particularly 
serious in the case of coal mines——the inadequacy of the economic 
equipment. The complaints are a little less objective. There are 
accusations that the Central Government..in. Brussels has 
systematically neglected the Walloon country in favour of 
Flanders, and that all the emphasis in the development of trans- 
port and of new industry has favoured the northern region of 
Belgium. What the report does not bring out with snfficient 
candour is the fact that most of the difficulties which’ appear to 
beset Wallonnie are of its own making. 

A falling birthrate, a record of greater Jabour: instability, these 
are phenomena which no amount of favouritism by the Central 
Government can be expected to remedy. Nor can the Government 
in Brussels rejuvenate the coal mines of Charleroi which have 
for some years past shown signs of reaching the end of their useful 
economic life. The remedy lies: with the Walloons themselves. 
Belgium is one of the last refuges of genuine free enterprise in 
Europe. Given adequate vigour and a capacity for work which 
will match that of the Flemings there will be no lack of projects 
and developments that wall be attracted. to Wallonnie, the tradi- 
tional industrial base of Belgium... 


Shorter ‘Notices 


‘Le Gouvernement: des Grandes. Organisation.’’ By HH, 
Pasdermadjian. Presses Universitaires de France. 252 
pages. 350 frs. 


Tuts. is.an. ambitious survey of the principles of large-scale adminis- 
tration, whether of political, military or economic entities, ranging 
from the evaluation of the Fuhrerprinzip through the. discussion of 
devolution to estimates of the proper rank to: be held, in a -manu- 
facturing company, by the head of the research. department. _ It is 
backed. by wide reading, observation and experience, and abounds in 
references. In his last chapter the author asks himself whether the 
power to organise has not now dangerously outstripped the develop- 
ment of the human qualities, moral, civic and psychological, needed 
by those wielding the power, which organisation. bestows ; apart from 
this, his book is depressingly void of leading ideas. 


“Freedom and Order.’* By the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Faber 
and Faber. 436 pages. 15s, 

Tuts is a collection of Mr Anthony Eden’s speeches from 1939 to 

1946. It is in consequence a record, of the public thoughts. of a ‘sane 

and intelligent man, but one who.appears more as 4 commentator than 

as a leader. Has Mr Eden the qualities that would enable him to 

command events ? This volume provides clues, but no firm answer. 


The Economists’ Bookshop 


LIMITED 
(Jointly owned by the London School of Economics and The 
Economist.) 
11/12 Clements Inn Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, 
Phone: Chancery 7508. - 


From our Statistics shelves :— 
Aitken : Statistical Mathematics oa ee aes 5/ 


Hays: An Outline of Statistics otk das 3 8/6» 
Rhodes ; Elementary Statistical Methods. _... nit viel 
Allen : Mathematical Analysis for Economists sae 3, Me 


Yule & Kendall: Introduction to the Theory of 


Statistics ae re Se «. 24. © 
Fisher * Design of Experiments a i ws E26 
Chambers: Statistical Calculatiyn for Beginners .. . 7/6 
Postage extra. 
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AMERICAN ‘SURVEY 





American Motives 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


La -SCALE aid to Europe under the Marshall Pian is 
and has been urged, both here and abroad, on five bases. 
Much more will doubtless be heard of all five during coming 
weeks. Without suggesting the order of importance, which 
will be dealt with later in this discussion, these five are: to 
prevent an American depression (nearly half of the French 
population believes that Mr Marshall's proposal was so moti- 
vated, according to a Gallup poll); to provide an outlet for 
the investment of savings ; to relieve hunger and destitution ; 
10 advance world reconstruction; and to ensure military 
security. 

The first of the reasons, depression prevention, seems 
plausible in view of the large current exports and the repeated 
dirge of the 1930’s that internal demand is unlikely to prove 
adequate to absorb production, at the level of full employment, 
for a significant length of time, a dirge still being intoned by 
some people. In truth, exports in the second quarter of 1947, at 
an annual rate of $21.2 million, were enormous, and so was the 
net balance of payments at an annual rate of $10 billion for 
the first half of this year. But these figures need to be kept 
in perspective. The large second quarter exports were only 
slightly over 9 per cent of gross national product. The net 
foreign investment of the first half was a little less than 44 per 
cent. For factory production alone, exports accounted for 
about 23 points out of the 191 of the Federal Reserve index 
of production in May, the month of peak exports. This was 
about 12 per cent; the comparable figure in July would be 
about 10 per cent. 

These figures demonstrate the overriding importance of 
domestic, not foreign, considerations in the maintenance of 
employment and output. .A fluctuation of § per cent to 10 per 
cent in domestic activity is equivalent to a 100 per cent fluc- 
tuation on account of external factors. And fluctuations of 
§ per cent t0.10 per cent are not large in view of the historically 
demonstrated volatility of the American economy. Nor does 
history suggest any close relationship: while the gross national 
output fell from $104 billion in 1929 to $56 billion in 1933, 
or a fall of $48 billion, net foreign investment fell by only a 
little more than half a billion. And if it be suggested that 
exports or foreign balances are subject to a “ multiplier,” so are 
several domestic items. 

Of course exports are more important in certain specific 
lines, For example, during the first half of the current year, 
54 per cent of freight car production was exported, 31 per cent 
of lubricating oil production, 21 per cent of motor trucks, 
buses and chassis, 106 per cent of rolled steel products. “And 
the Department of Agriculture expects, that about 8 per cent 
of the available food supply will be exported this year, with 
very much higher percentages of certain specific items. But 
these high percentage export items are the very ones in greatest 
demand for domestic purposes, so that a reduction of external 
demand of itself would hardly be the cause of depression in 
the near future. And, again, the maintenance of this high 
domestic demand even for these specific products, is primarily 
dependent upon domestic conditions; 

All this is not to deny for a moment the fundamental im- 
portance of foreign trade to the United States ; but the import- 
ance -is of a different order from the prevention of cyclical 
fluctuation and will be discussed below. It is hard to see how 
foreign trade can, at the most, do more than cushion oo 
fluctuations—or exaggerate them, as it has sometimes do 

The second suggested motive for thé Marshall Pai t6 serve 


as an outlet for domestic savings, is of a more technical economic 
nature and results from the Keynesian analysis and 
applications made of it. The thesis is that: the American 
economy will have a chronic tendency to generate more savings 
than can be invested domestically so that, without an outlet 
abroad (or large government investment, or both), under 
employment will necessarily result. But the thesis is essentially 
of long-term application As such it may prove to have some 
validity, though opinion is divided on, the matter. But it has 
little if any relevance to the Marshall Plan, which is a matter 
of the short run, or to present conditions, where the actual and 
potential demand for capital for domestic investment is very 
large—given even moderately favourable internal conditions. 


The third suggested basis, humanitarian considerations, has 
distinct force in the United States. Its motivation is not 
charity in any narrow, supercilious or derogatory sense, but a 
genuine moral attribute. But the same moral sense includes @ 
Quaker-like concern that aid should not produce the result of 
habit-forming sedative. 


The fourth motive, world reconstruction, encompasses wide 
political, philosophic and security considerations. There is a 
widespread desire in America to see world conditions estab- 
lished which would entail the most productive and efficient 
use of resources and lead away from nationalism (and socialism) 
with their inevitable economic stresses between nations pro- 
ducing an atmosphere of hostility and perhaps eventually of 
conflict. It is as an instrument of the efficient use of resources: 
that international trade is regarded as significant, instead of 
as a device to regulate the trade cycle. It is trade multilateralism 
that permits the most efficient specialisation of production, 
resulting in higher standards of living instead of the waste of 
resources by growing bananas and olives in Alaska. And it is 
the concentration of the more efficient use of resources and 
the resulting benefits that lead away from the international 
stresses produced by nationalism and statism. These convic- 
tions are very deep and widespread both in popular and in 
official thoughts and emotions. And the achievement of these 
ends, even the gradual progress towards them which is as much 
as can be expected for the present, requires the reconstitution 
of economies abroad. 

Professor J. B. Condliffe (now at the University of California), 
in a widely circulated discussion, says: 

The important objective to aim at is the. restoration of: 
efficient production and economic independence in borrowing: 
countries. Such restoration is an essential condition of political 
security and stability... . Lending is in fact not the most” 
important factor in economic recovery. The restoration of” 
political security, of confidence and courage. and of organising” 
and technica! skiils, is more important. 

The fifth of the suggested motives, military security, is in 
bluntest terms, a precaution against failure and it thereliggs 
counts most heavily with those who have lost hope. If 
reconstitution is unattainable—and the American people are. 
far from convinced of that—then the best preparations for chaos 
must be made.’ While tHere is still any UprEr OW this com: 
sideration cannot be lost from meet 


TAM five of thicbe tedee de edvioouey sitll osraed boch Sine 
ally and from abroad. ‘Support will be sought where and by” 
whatever arguments may be most appropriate. But there can” 
be no doubt that the fourth is by all odds the most 
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from top ranks of officialdom through all the segments of the 
American population: To the extent that~ conviction grows 
that aid will contribute to these objectives, to just that extent 
will Congressional action be speedy and large. But to. the 
extent that feeling develops that other ends will be served, that 
nationalism will grow, that economic reconstruction will not be 
realised, the speed and size of aid will be lessened. This 
country does not wish to give something for nothing, to par- 


481- 
ticipate im a useless or worse-than-useless endeavour, and is 
thinking deeply of the warning of Professor Condliffe 
“lending which maintains living standards, prices, exchange 
rates, and export costs at levels that cannot be sustained when 
the lending stops is an evasion of the real issues,” «But. the 
American people will give, and speedily, a great deal for even 
a very little in what they are becoming increasingly persuaded: 
is the right direction. 





The National Security Act 


(From a Correspondent in Washington) 


NDER the National Security Act, passed by Congress on 

July 25th, the United States now has a National Military 
Establishment in which the armed forces will be integrated by 
the capable hands of Mr James Forrestal, now Secretary of 
Defence and formerly Secretary of the Navy. The new defence 
organisation came into being this week when Mr Forrestal was 
sworn into his new post. The Act does not in any sense 
“merge” the armed forces, and brings to.a close the long, 
bitter controversy on an earlier plan by which the chiefs of the 
three military departments would have secured only secondary 
roles. 

Apart from the fact of unification itself, the most important 
result of the new law is the emancipation of the Army Air 
Forces from the War Department. y are now called the 
United States Air Force, and General Carl Spaatz relinquishes 
the title of Commanding General of the AAF and becomes the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. Thus he now ranks with General 
Eisenhower, Chief of the Staff of the Army, and, Admiral 
Nimitz, Chief of Naval Operations. Also established is a new 
Department of the Air Force, which will have a civilian secre- 
tary ranking with the Secretaries of the Atmy and of the Navy. 

The aim of the Act is to unify the nation’s entire war-making 
poteittial, industrial as well as military, in a single system. The 
Secretary of Defence will have decisive power, second only to 
the President, who will continue to exercise his prerogatives as 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces. A factor regarded 
as of equal importance with the integration of military effort is 
the co-ordination of eae and military policy through the 
National Security Council. 

In the new i each department will have a full-ranking 
Secretary. They are deprived of Cabinet status, but they will 
have the privilege of making a direct appeal to the President in 
case of disagreements with the Secretary of Defence. And each 
department will have its own Chief of Staff, having a direct 
responsibility only to the Secretary of his own Department. 
Each military department is to have operational and admini- 
strative autonomy, including the right to prepare its own budget 
and to have that budget submitted to Congress in a manner 
which will show in parallel columns its own estimates and any 
proposed reductions by the Secretary of Defence. Witnesses 
from the armed forces convinced Congress that the thought of 
a single department for procurement of supplies for the three 
departments was unworkable and might prove disastrous. In 
consequence each department will continue to carry out its 
own procurement programme, but the principle of cross- 
servicing and cross-procurement, practised in a degree during 
the war, will be implemented in every possible case. 

In addition to the National Security ‘Council, other agencies 
provided for in the Act are the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the National Security Resources Board, the War Council, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Joint Staff, the Munitions Board, and 
the Research and Development Board, re , 

The President will preside over the National Security 
Lami whose members are the a. the bees 
tary of Defence, the Secretaries, of th orces 
Chairman of the: National Security Resources Board. . The 

ident may. also appoint as additional members the Secre- 
taries of other executive departments, and the chairman of the 
Munitions Board and of the Research and Development Board. 





Apart from co-ordinating domestic, foreign and military poli- 
cies, this all-important agency will also 
.. + assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and 
risks of the United States in relation to our actual and. pote tial 
military power, in the interest of national security, for the 


purpose of making recommendations to the President in con- 
nection therewith. -. 


It is hoped this council will prevent future Pearl Harbours 


and-avoid occasions, as in the past, when the State Department 
would talk as if it held a big stick when it really held a straw. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff will prepare strategic plans and 
provide strategic direction of the military forces ; prepare joint 
logistic plans ; establish unified commands in strategic areas, 
formulate policies for joint training and for educating members 
of the armed forces. In other words, it will effect the co-ordina- 
tion of military effort which the discarded Army plan had sought 
to do through the single Chief of Staff. The Joint Staff will 
consist of 100 members drawn from the three armed forces to 
serve the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In the National Security Resources Board will be co-ordinated 
industrial and civilian mobilisation, and the planning of 
natural and industrial resources for civilian as well as military 
needs. It would in time of war stabilise the civilian economy, 
unify the activities of Federal departments concerned with pro- 
duction, procurement and distribution of military and civilian 
supplies and plan the strategic relocation of industries. 

The United States, which believes itself to have been unduly 
naive in some aspects of intelligence work in the past, is now 
endeavouring to build up an effective world-wide intelligence 
system through the Central Intelligence Agency, affiliated by 
the Act to the National Security Council. The War Council 
will advise the Secretary of Defence on matters of broad policy 
relating to the armed forces. It is composed of the Secretary 
of Defence, as chairman and with the power of decision ; the 
Secretaries of the armed forces, the Chiefs of Staff of the Army 
and of the Air Force and the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The Munitions Board (already established) will co-ordinate 
the procurement of munitions, plan the military aspects of 
industrial mobilisation, prepare estimates of potential produc- 
tion, determine relative priorities in the procurement pro- 
grammes and perform many similar duties. The Research and 
Development Board will keep abreast of scientific developments 
and integrate and assign research programmes to avoid 
duplication of efforts, 
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- American Notes. 


The High Cost of Prices 


An American crisis of high prices is ROW underlining, in 
an untimely and sensational fashion, the most effective argu- 
ment which has been advanced against the Marshall plan. The 
Department of Agriculture’s estimate of the maize erop, made 
on September 1st, was reduced by only 33 million bushels (to 
2,403 million bushels) from the estimates of August 1sth, but 
the magnitude of European deficits likely to be added to 
American domestic demands has sent grains andeall the products 
into which they enter—meat, eggs, butter and milk—chasing 
each other up the price ladder. The theme of the most influen- 
tial of Mr Marshall’s critics has been, from the first, the dan- 
gerously inflationary effect of Europe’s scarcities upon American 
production ; the high cost, in terms of domestic prices, rather 
than in dollars, of foreign aid. The Administration has, of 
necessity, embraced the idea that foreign aid should be extended 
only within “safe” limits. But this year’s corn crop, America’s 
basic grain, is now down by slightly more than the total of last 
year’s grain exports for relief: that is, the over-all American 
grain surplus has been wiped out, and an early frost may make 
further inroads. The illusion that the granting of foreign aid 
could be both effective and painless has been exploded, in grain, 
at least; and it is bread that Europe needs this winter. If 
there is to be a Marshall plan, or an interim aid plan this autumn, 
it must be, in food grains at least, not a plan for financing sur- 
pluses, but for sharing a short harvest, and in a free economy, 
paying a high pr.ce for the privilege. 

Mr Harriman’s speech at Cleveland, with its appeals for volun- 
tary cuts in American food consumption, conceded that, how- 
ever genuine the desire to help, the mechanism for such sharing 
simply does not exist. This is the dilemma of 1946 again, 
sharpened by domestic shortage, dollar scarcity abroad, and the 
liquidation of controls. The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that, if 925 million bushels are allowed for domestic 
consumption and 175 million for carry-over, only a littl more 
than 400 million bushels of wheat would be available for export 
this year. Included in domestic consumption is 325 million 
bushels for livestock feeding; however shocking this may 
be, it falls short of the 500 million bushels of wheat 
required to maintain livestock feeding at last year’s rate. 
Even the reduced export target may be difficult to meet. 
November grain exports have already been cut to 35 per 
cent below the October figure. The powers under which 
the Administration in the past prohibited the use of wheat 
fer distilling, raised the extraction rate. and forbade feeding of 
wheat to livestock lapsed with the Second War Powers Act. 
Full purses feed the demand for dollar steaks, dollar butter, 
dollar-a-dozen eggs ; and since livestock products are providing 
more than half the farmer’s record income this year, only 
the most enthusia7iic adherence to meatless days will stay 
the farmer’s ready recourse to his wheat bins. With no 
powers of compulsory collection, the only method of assuring 
wheat. for export. is to buy it in the open market, through 
the Commodity. Credit Corporation, which has the funds, if 
the Administration will run the risk that Congressional authorisa- 
tion ‘will be forthcoming later. _The Department of Agriculture 
is now said to be considering the partial substitution for wheat 
of higher-cest dried and canned fruit, sugar, and certain fats 
and oils. Europe may have cake, if it cannot have bread—but 
the price of both will be high. 


* 


For the Administration the crisis is domestic as well as foreign. 
A continued rise in the cost of living is squeezing the lower 
income groups, and will set off another round of wage demands 
if it is not checked, threatening the current uneasy armistice 
in tabour relations: Just how intolerablé the situation js felt 
to have become can be judged by the cautious edging into 
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public discussion of the formerly forbidden subject of. pri 


control. It is reported in several quarters that the Council.gt 
Economic Advisers, alarmed that current trends may be: setting 
the stage for depression, rather than recession, is unhappily 
considering the advocacy of a revival of price controls. Senator 
Kilgore emphasises, on the other hand, the need of stabilising 
the purchasing power of any prospective foreign loans. But no 
revival of price controls is politically conceivable, thé complexion 
of Congress being what it is; and without rationing, price 
controls would be swamped in a sea of purchasing power. 

The urgency of the issues involved is shown by the fact 
that a report from the President’s Cabinet Food Committee will 
probably be presented to Mr Truman soon after he returns, 
It may, even now, not be too late to request the restoration of 
controls on the use of wheat if a special session of Congress is 
called. But this would hardly solve the problem. Mr Harriman 
has already insisted publicly that it is American incomes rather 
than foreign exports which are responsible for rising prices and 
he is supported in this thesis by the report on food prices 
prepared by experts of the Joint Economic Report. Committee. 
But the high cost of living is likely to be the central issue at the 
next election, and it will require political courage of a rare 
order for either Mr Truman or Republicans like Senator 
Vandenberg to risk the charge that by sponsoring foreign aid 
they are forcing up prices at home, and to face the fact that 
high prices, with all their injustices, are all that a free economy 
has to offer in place of a rationing mechanism which would share 
America’s feast with Europe’s famine. 


* , * 


The New Monopoly Drive 


The Justice Department’s new crusade against monopolists 
has spread rapidly. Specific charges against the steel industry, 
already noted, have been accompanied by a drive against the 
automobile tyre industry and colour film manufacturers. Unlike 
the procedure for the steel industry, the Department of Justice 
has filed with the New York Federal Court a criminal charge 
against the leading tyre manufacturers, and has simultaneously 
asked the Federal Court of Los Angeles, in a civil action, to 
ae the hold of Technicolor and Eastman Kodak on colour 

ms. 

The tyre industry is a persistent defendant in anti-monopoly 
procedure. A fairly recent Congressional report held that four 
major undertakings, Goodyear, Firestone, US Rubber and 
Goodrich took more than ninety per cent of gross sales for the 
industry, and held more than ninety per cent of its assets. Price 
reductions have been announced in tyres quite recently, with 
supply well in pace with demand. Bur the government agency 
claims that these reductions were only a belated response to 
Official investigations, and it has renewed earlier charges that 
the industry “ feather-beds” large retail organisations at the ex- 
pense of independent dealers, In colour films, Technicolor does 
no doubt hold a very firm grip on the industry, although com- 
pany officials dispute the charges of complete monopoly levelled 
against it by the Justice Department. 

Industry is worried by the new drive more by reason of the 
adverse publicity thus given than by any real fear that the energy 
of the various Federal agencies can have permanent results. The 
general view seems to be that Mr Truman ‘realises the futility 
of recent declarations on price-levels, and that he is determined 
im one way or another to shift the ground for price controversies 
away from Washington. 

The current “ hit-or-miss ” methods of the Justice Department 
do not suggest any formidable movement against industry as 4 
whole. For steel and cement, however, there might be more 
serious implications. "The charges against these two industries 
concern the so-called “basing point” sales system whereby “all 
sellers at a given destination calculate delivered prices on the 
fiction that all are shipping from a common point,” and where 
non-base firms collect “phantom freight.” Efforts on the patt 
of the Federal Trade Commission have in some measure broken 
the earlier rigidities of the “ basing point” system, and its chal 
lenge to the cement industry has now reached the point. where 
a Supreme Court decision is due in the autumn. FTC lawyers 
have constantly held that “basing point” and all related “ price 
equalisation” methods are illegal under anti-trust laws, but 
admit also that present uncertainty means a continuing process of 
charges against individua! industries. The FTC is now pr 
aoe Sherman Act which would enforce a taal 
the Eig! aweth aoa, 7 pty f a 2 ; 7 
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Not the least advantage which the country derives from 
the TI association of companies is due to that unreserved 
interchange of knowledge and experience which can only 
flourish where there is true community of interest. 





example of pooled enterprise suggests an answer. 
The project was to develop prefabricated metal compo- 
nents for a bus skeleton frame which would be stronge. 
and lighter, quicker to construct, yet would meet every 
normal demand of the coach-building industry. No one 
company could know all the answers, so four TI com- 
panies formed a team to examine possibilities. 

Their solution introduces a new British industry. It is a 
bus skeleton which ingeniously allies tubular and cold- 
rolled elements to extruded sections. high-tensile steel to 
light alloy. Ms structural simplicity (and export value) 
may be judged by the fact that a whole double-decker 
frame, down to the very bolts, goes neatly into one pack- 
ing case—while semi-skilled labour can put it together in 
twenty-two man-hours. 









TI is a team of engineering indus 

ways than may be realised. The component companies 
have made their own eae in the fields of arecision 
tubes, bicycles, electrical appliances and cables, wronght 
light Mt alloys, prea re vesseis, metal furniture and paints 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Square, London, WA 
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BRITISH METAL WINDOWS 
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4 MEN MOVE 4,000 TONS 
OF EARTH IN i6 HOURS! 










20 feet below this ground lies 
COAL—-vitally needed for Britain's 
factories. 








Scrapers rip off the overburden 
at the rate of 250 tons an hour! 







Already opencast coal workings 
are making an invaluable contribu- 
tion to Britain’'s.coal production, 
This is just one of the many pro- 
jects made possible--and economic 
by‘ Caterpillar’ Diesel Tractors 
and Earthmoving Equipment pro- 
vided and serviced by the jack 
Olding Organization. 


‘n2etatom est eis] »Caterpillr’ moves theearth— 
grab the coal from the ground. to help rebuild Britain. 





Jacki: 0 


JACK OLDING & CO, LTD. HATFIELD, HERTS, ‘PHONE : HATFIELD. 2333), 


World's Biggest. 
<Coterpitin’ Bistribetore: 











October*31 may somewhat delay the calli 
But.shefe is no reason to suppose that Mg 
successful, despite lictia 
vigeing the President that a “sec 

the Congressional assent whith.Mr Marshall iders essential 
for interim aid. What is less certain-ig, that it will be much easier 
to get consent for a stop-gap loan than for the whole Marshall 
plan. Alarm over rising prices may well precipitate a full-dress 
debate over the whole range of problems taised. In that event, 
the Administration might feel justified in falling back on the “ free 
lunch counter ” of the Commodity Credit Corporation or the $800 
million resources of the. Export-Import Bank. 


Beyond the Congressional hurdle fies the problem of allocation 
of “aid. Much of the discussion in Washington revolves around 
the concept of “ goods, not dollars.” A seturn to the Ler.d-Lease 
af proach has, perhaps, the advantage that it would be the Ameri- 
caM procuring agency which would first feel.rhe brunt of high 
costs, and that purchases would be centralised. Bur it must be 
recognised that it opens the door to more highly detailed control 
of the national reconstruction policies of the receiving nations than 
may be altogether welcome in Europe. Even-among strong advo- 
cates of the Marshall plan, the desirability of some degree of 
American control is recognised. Mr Harriman has lost no time 
in seizing the opportunity presented by Mr Bevin to press the 
central role of British coal in solving the dollar crisis and in speed- 
ing reconstruction. This is the opening and all-too-justifiable 
move. Discussions of the American administration of the 
Marshall plan range from the creation of a centralised agency to 
deal with purchases and to allocate the proceeds, to.a scheme for 
“contracting out” by the State Department to other government 
agencies. But under any scheme for distributing gocds rather 
than dollars it would be possible to earmark proportions of the 
aid offered for genuine rehabilitation rather than current needs: 
in Britain, for example, for modernisation of the coal mines. 
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would go far to satisfy Congress that the Marshall plan 
ig self-liquidating, but the political ss of an Am 
to over Buropean industrial policy i$ “equally mani 
Shngresh may, perhaps, be dissuaded from attaching flagr 
political conditions to foreign economic aid, but there may 
be overwhelming Amenan. oper for economic conditions 
signed to-help Europe to help itself. ee ee 
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Pointer in Pennsylvania ? 


ei 

Neutral observers will feel that the Republicans, after all their 
discouragement over recent evidences of Mr Truman’s revived 
popularity, are entitled to a mild jubilation over. their success in 
the special election (by-election) 1o Congress in the Eighth District 
of Pennsylvania. But the rejoicings of Mr Carrol] Reece, the 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, and other stal- 
warts, seem a little excessive. For the Eighth District embraces 
the stronghold of that almost legendary figure, Joseph R. Grundy, 
former head of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Assotia- 
tion and arch-lobbyist for high tariffs. That a Republican sucgess 
in Uncle Joe’s backyard, won by a candidate of the Grundy 
machine, could be regarded as a portent, as “a wonderful encour- 
agement” for the Republicans, shows how times have cme 
The District has been Republican since 1938 (after having devi 
to the New Deal in 1932, 1934, and 1936), and the winner in the 
recent election increased the majority of the previous incumbent 
by 2,676 on a total poll of 78,000. 

The Democratic candidate, Mr Phil Storch, is. president of 
the Lehigh Valley Newspaper Guild, affiliated to the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations, and he made repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act his chief issue. The Political Action Committee of the CIO 
gave him strenuous support, raising the cry of “ carpet-baggers” 
from the Republican machine. Where Democratic strategy went 
astray was in accepting this race against heavy odds as a test of 
the popularity of the new Labour law. The political seers will 
have to Icok beyond Pennsylvania for a reliable index of the 
state of the parties. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Abundance 


een 


in Belgium 


(From a Special Correspondent) 


es have for so long been told by foreigners and by 
some of their own pundits that they are living ‘n a fool’s para- 
dise, that they can be pardoned for the-lighthearted incredulity 
with which they stil! accept this warning. And when they look 
beyond their frontiers to the south, north, east and west ‘ts it sur- 
prising that their reaction to the warning—especially when it 
comes from visiting Britons—should be “Tet us at least be thankful 
that it is paradise” ? They still see all around them and experi- 
ence the good and abundant life which has now become one of the 
show pieces of the European economy. The shops are filled, the 
irend is sull towards de-rationing, and in the free or black markets 
that have all along been an essential part of this two-tiered 
economy, the abundance of goods has been such as to narrow 
the g2p between free and fixed prices. The combined gold and 
foreign exchange reserve of the National Bank shows no sign of 
contraction, amounting at the beginning of September to 40} 
mill ard Belgian francs as against 36 milliard a year previously. 
The country appears, therefore, to. be enjoying a life within its 
own mezns. The external position is, in fact, better than even 
thes: figures suggest, for during the past year Belgium has been 
a net Jender-on foreign account. _ It has given credit to Britain 
by.itg readiness to increase its holding of ing balances—from 
about £5,000,000 to £20 million—and by lending to the Nether- 







lands and to Luxemburg. of 
Tt cannot, - pen ior of con- 
vertibility of sterling on he ‘Belgian financ 





external equilibrium as has been struck since the end of the war. 
The Belgian balance of payments may appear in fine fettle when 
viewed in global terms, but Belgium is very much a part of the 
world economy, serves a world market and long ago emancipated 
itself from the crude barbarianism of bilateralism ; and therefore 
that global equilikrium is the product of debits and credits 
with the individual countries that trade with ium, For some 
time past Belg.um, like every other nation other than the United 
States, has been running a substantial deficit with the dollar 
area. This deficit has been rather more than balanced by 
surpluses with the Congo, the sterling area, Europe and South 
America. Since the beginning of this year Belgium has, by 
arrangement with Britain, been among the countries 
prepared to pay and receive sterling in respect of their mutual 
current transactions. Since Belgium has, by and large, been 4 
substantial creditor with these countries, and since, at the same 
time, Britain hasbeen a substantial debtor on current-account to 
those countries, it is not surprising that Belgiuny. should during 
a — of the ‘present year have been receiving large amounts 
of sterling in payment. for her. exports, . Like, Canada, Argentina 
and many other countries, Belgium has, therefore, been put in 
the position of having to offer that sterling for conversion inte 


a development the..gravity of which needs‘nostressing. = 
The disparity between the Begian balance of | 
United States and that with the rest of the world 
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wag temporarily suspended: In this decision, made to ‘help the’ 
flow of imports’ and’ the economic tehabilitation of the country, 
Belgium matched in ‘its tariff policy the ‘courage’ it had’ already 
shown in its monetary policy—the compulsory blocking of the 
greater part of the country’s bank ‘credit’ arid monetary circula- 
tion, One. of the results of the lifting .of; the .import. tariff -has 


been..to encourage a considerable volume of re-export trade, 


During the past, three years import and export agencies have’ 


mushroomed in Belgium..,.Their highly profitable business has 
been to import textiles, cars and consumer.goods.of all kinds from 


the United States and re-export them to France and. other 


European countries. There could be little objection to this trade 
as Jong as the buying countries met their payments to Belgium 
in gold. This. has until now been the procedure in almost all 
cases, the normal pattern of, Belgium’s. payments. agreements 
being an arrangement to hold the currency of another country 
only up to a small ceiling and thereafter to insist on converting 
surpius balances of that currency into gold, But the prospects 
of getting payments in gold are rapidly deteriorating, and Belgium 
now faces the prospect of paying out dollars and accumulating 
inconvertible currencies in respect of much of this re-export 


trade. Steps are, therefore, being taken to check this trade and. . 


to reserve the free entry into Belgium for goods that are destined 
for domestic consumption and not for re-export. 


Dollar Luxuries 


But even the satisfactory closing of this particular gap through 
which dollars have been escaping will not go far to restore 
equilibrium in Belgium’s current payments with the dollar area. 
The deficit with the dollar area has recently been running at 
the rate of about $40 million a month. ‘The materialisation of 
that deficit is there for all. to see in the large number of new 
American cars that crowd the roads of Belgium, in the unrationed 
petrol, in the American nylon stockings with which the shop 
counters ave laden, in the ample supplies of cereals. Some of 
the less essential of these dollar imports may well have to be 
sacrificed, for the convertibility of sterling no. longer provides 
the mechanism through which the main part of the Belgian surplus 
with the non-dollar world was made available to cover the deficit 
with the United States. A Marshall plan may. of course, change 
all that—not by putting dollars directly at Belgium’s disposal 
(Belgium would not be a recipient in such a plan), but by keeping 
alive the multilateral pattern and mechanism of trade and pay- 
ments in Europe. 

A widely prevalent impression obtains outside Belgium that the 
sirength not merely of the balance of. payments position but of 
the whole economy of the country depends upon the export of 
wanium from the Belgian Congo to the United States. There 
iso more than a grain of truth in this assertion. It is true that 
an important export of uranium is taking place from the Congo 
to the United States. These sales are being made under a two- 
year coniract which expires soon and which yields thesCongo a 
fair, though by no means extravagant, dollar income. But the 
finances of the Congo and of the mother country are wholly in- 
dependent. The foreign exchange income of the Congo is held 
by the Banque du Congo Belge and is not pooled with that of 
Belgium. If, however, the Congo’ requires francs to meet ‘its 
current payments to Belgium, whether for the excess of imports 
from the mother country or for other current items such as 
dividends on the substantial Belgian capital invested in the colony, 
these francs can be and are obtained by sales of dollars or 
sterling to the Banque Nationale de Belgique. 


“Rhythm of Pick and Shovel ’’ 


. The basis of Belgium’s economic strength is not to be found 
M some unearned and adventitious income of this kind. but in 
far more substantial and meritorious factors. The rapidity of 
the liberation left the industrial equipment of the country largely 
untouched and undamaged. One week Belgian industry was 
Working largely for the occupying power. The next it was work- 
ing for the Allies, . The, subsequent “occupat‘on” of Belgium 
by British and American troops left in its wake a substantial 
“tetling and dollar income which the Belgian authorities then 
Proceeded to spend in launching a policy of incentives—filling 
the shops with consumer goods, many. imported, in order to give 
the people the spur to work and’ preduce: and earn money. 
ieee by results, the policy has succeeded. The people work 


4k5~ 
Britain ‘was, in his’ view, ‘quicket and’ also “more Chéerful! in’ 
Belgium than in ‘any other country6f Europe.’ That ‘is the ‘first 
element in Belgium’s economic recovery. SV EGXEF PIA 4 
3 r elements are to be found ‘in the stability of the ‘political 
and ‘monetary ‘situations. M, Spaak Has succeeded in getting''a 
really effective coalition between the Catholics and the Socialists.’ 
The partnership is working well becatise Belgian Socialists are’ 
an essentially moderate Socialist party,'and, as symbolised’ in the 
person of the Prime Minister, represent the solid middle-class 
virtues rather than any exaggerated doctrinal zeal for the Socialist 
creed. . As for the Catholic party in Belgium, it has long ceased 
to represent reactionary conservatism, but. stands increasingly 
for the familiar type of Christian, democracy which, when it: 
speaks for labour, as it does'in Christian trade unions, often does 
so with greater effect than do.the. Socialist unions. 

Financial orthodoxy, which was given its excellent start after 
the liberation through the Plan Gutt which froze the greater part 
of the country’s currency and credit, is still in the saddle. Few 
prophets of financial severity receive the credit that is their due 
in ‘their own country, and M, Gutt is no exception to the rule. 
“Tl m’a volé mon argent” is still the cry that goes up from nine 
out of ten Belgians when the name of this very great servant of 
Belgium is mentioned in that country today. But a comparison 
of the state of Belgian finances and Belgian currency with those 
of neighbouring France epitomises ali that Belgium gained: by the 
courage which immediately after the liberation immobilised and 
neutralised all the inflationary potential that the German occupa- 
tion had left in its wake. ‘That the flag of orthodoxy is’ still 
nailed to the mast may be seen from the fact that the Banque 
Nationale has recently been increasing. its rate of discount as a 
psychological astringent. . The. figure has now. risen to. 3}. per 
cent, which is not by any stretch of imagination a penal rate, 
but. which bears rather better relation to economic realities than 
a Bank of England rate which has remained unmoved through 
all the events of the past two years, 


Export Prices too High 


Beneath this apparent solidity and prosperity there are grounds 
for concern and, here and there, for apprehension. The problem 
of the balance of payments and, particularly, that vis-a-vis the 
dollar area, has already been mentioned, Belgium’s basic in- 
dustries—coal, iron and steel, heavy engineering—are showing 
signs of shabbiness and, in some cases, decline. . The incentives 
policy applied to workers should be extended to entrepreneurs, 
There is insufficient. encouragement in the present fiscal 
mecharism for ploughing back profits and renovating plant. 
Above all, the lifting of controls and the policy of abundance 
has allowed prices and wages and costs to get somewhat out of 
line with world parities. As compared with 1938, Belgian wages 
and prices have nearly quadrupled. Allowing for the small depre- 
ciation in the currency in tetms of sterling and the larger depre- 
ciation in terms of dollars that was agreed early in the 1940s, 
this leaves Belgian export prices rather high. The handicap has 
not been seriously felt in. the sellers’ market that has recently 
prevailed. The fact that Belgium has recovered quickly, has 
been able to export and to offer early delivery dates has more 
than counterbalanced the relatively high prices of such articles 
as Belgian steel, locomotives, cement, textiles. But the situation 
is already changing and a time may come when Belgium, unless 
“floated off” into equilibrium by a further rise in dollar and 
sterling prices and costs, may seriously have to consider the 
alternatives of a drastic bout of deflation or of a devaluation of 
the franc. 


“Switeerlsnd Keeps Right 


] 


N the democracy of Switzerland the active collaboration of the 
people does not stop at electing its legislators. It really does have 
the last word about the laws which affect the lives and actions of, 
vi A century of referenda and elections has shown that 
the ordinary Swiss citizen uses his judgment independently off. 


[FROM OUR ZURICH 
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the period of military service ; and they have also approved finan- 
cial programmes which meant considerable sacrifices for the 
ordinary taxpayer. 


Recently there were two referenda the results of which set the 
course of social reform and economic development for decades 
ahead, The result of one was a four to one majority in favour of 
old-age insurance, which means considerable annual payments by 
individuals until they begin to enjoy the fruits at 65. The other 
decided general principles about the relation between state and 
national economy. 


The Swiss Constitution guarantees to each individual the right 
to work and trade freely. Hitherto, limitations of this. right could 
be imposed only on police grounds, that is to say for the protection 
of health, public order or security. They could not be imposed 
to counteract the effects of free competition. The existence of 
statutes of freedom to trade and work and giving a constitutional 
guarantee of that freedom as a right of the individual is a peculi- 
arity of Swiss legislation, and in the new economic articles of the 
constitution it is again explicitly acknowledged. But at the same 
time these articles empower the federal government to limit free- 
dom of enterprise, if that should be necessary for the maintenance 
of a healthy peasantry and an efficient agricultural system. Like- 
wise, other branches of economic activity and certain professions 
can be protected if their survival is threatened. Measures taken 
under these articles are, of course, to pay due regard to the general 
imterest. The state has further received the right to take, in co- 
operation with private economic interests, measures to avoid crises 
and to combat unemployment caused by them. 


Compared wth the development of state planning and super- 
vision which has been going on in Europe, to say nothing of 
nationalisation, the innovations in Swiss’ economic legislation 
represent a very slight increase in the influence of the state over 
economic life. Yer they were approved by the peole with only 
a chance majority and only thanks to the enthusiasm aroused by 
a simultaneous measure for old-age insurance. And this in spite 
of the fact that the innovations were recommended and supported 
by all parties and by all leading organisations of trade, industry, 
labour and farmers. 


Socialist Reforms Rejected 


This reluctant attitude in no way sprang from a feeling that 
the influence of the state on economic life was not developing 
fast enough and that state intervention should be on a more 
drastic scale. On the contrary: exactly six months before this 
the Swiss people had rejected, by a quite decisive majority, a 
socialist plan of economic reform. Before that they had rejected 
a proposal for constitutional amendment which would have given 
the state legislative powers over transpcrt. So, with the struggle 
between east and west going on all round them, the Swiss people 
in three separate referenda, deliberately decided for the free, way 
of Jife in economic matters. 


But it would, of course, be an error to think that there is no 
state economic control in Switzerland. There was an organic 
development of public ownership long before other countries 
were moving towards nationalisation. Postal, telephone and tele- 
graph services and, since the turn of the century, most of the 
main-line railways, came under federal control. Some three- 
Quarters of the people are provided with electricity from power 
Stations in public ownership. The local authorities provide gas 
and water. In banking state and communal interests control $1 
per cent of the funds. And in insurance, too, the state exerts 
great influence through its own institutions and by its super- 
vision. But the transformation industries were not touched by 
this development. Made up of a large number of relatively small 
concerns, they were not suitable for public ownership. Likewise 
the variety and »complications«of the craft industries have kept 
them outside the development. of public enterprise and have pro- 
vided a bulwark against the interference of the state. 


But even in spheres where the state did not itself become a 
producer and organiser it intervened from an early date. The 


workers’.conditions of work have long been protected and at the 
end of last century there began a far-reach.ng and complicated 
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interference in internal economic life, and measures have. also 
had to be taken to protect the export industries against develo 
ments threatening the partisan middle class. ne : 


Criticism of Controls 


So in the course of years there has grown up a de facto system 
of controlling economic and social conditions which was out ¢f 
line with the principle of free ent>rprise enshrined in the constity. 
tion. The new clauses in the constitution simply recognised the 
principle of “freedom with order” which had long beeq 
followed in practice. ft 

The hesitation of the Swiss people to approve the undermining 
of their liberty by such legislation is a warning to the authorities 
only to intervene in economic affairs in cases where it is indispen- 
sable to protect important national interests or where a state of 
emergency has to be dealt with. ‘Today as in the past, the Swiss 
citizen demands that the state should leave him as free as possible 
in his economic affairs.. For he still believes that a free om) 
can promote the material and moral welfare of the people better 
than can the state, and that freedom spurs the working man and 
woman to exertions and achievements which are the real source 


-of well-being in a country so poor in raw materials. 


Rumania’s Part in the 
Molotov Plan 


[By A RUMANIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Rumania has joined those countries which are trying to put some 
order into their monetary affairs. The currency stabilisation at 
more or less the 1938 level which was carried through on August 
15th seems technically a very satisfactory job. To prepare it, 
the Government took two related steps. It produced a “ super- 
inflation by decree” by raising all the official prices to a level 
above that ruling in the black market. And it produced a simul- 
taneous artificial currency and credit scarcity through the inter- 
mediary of the National Bank and of the official industrial trusts. 
The actual monetary conversion did the rest. All Rumanian 
currency in circulation was blocked, all foreign currency, gold 
(excepting jewellery), and gold coins were declared Government 
property, and the equivalent of between two and five shillings 
head, according to the social category of the individual, the 
peasants and workers being “ favoured,” was freed for use in the 
first week of the new currency’s existence. Government tom- 
missions will decide “on the individual merits of the case” what 
should happen to the rest of a citizen’s convertible money, “*~ 
Socially, this conversion will prove a useful weapon if the 
hands of the Communists for the liquidation of social groups 
opposed to them. Its efficacy should not, however, be over-rated! 
Politically, it will prove a powerful weapon against the opposition, 
each of whose prominent members will have to pass before @ 
partisan committee of inquiry into his private affairs. a 
_ But the monetary reform is only part of a larger pattern which 
is becoming known as the “ Molotov Plan” for eastern Europe. 
Rumania’s part in that plan can only be seen if the whole oH 
economic position is kept in mind. This is at present determined 
by four main factors: the payments to Russia and the other direct 
costs of the war, the state of the harvest, the effects of war and 
political changes and the political atmosphere in the country. “” 
In 1938 the national income of Rumania was estimated at some 
£400 million—or about £330 million for its present-day territory. 
Since the rising against the Germans on August 23, 1944, it] 
never exceeded {200 million, Out of this income and the movable 
capital and consumption goods in existence in the country at the 
time of the rising, Rumania by July, 1946, had paid to Russia, 
according to the official statement made at the Paris Peace Cot- 
ference by the leader of the American Economic Delegations Mf 
Thorp, the equivalent of about £250 million. And at Jeast another 
£150 million have been paid since. During that period a fw 
£110 million were expended on the equipment and main oe é 
the army. Between August, 1944, and August, 1947, Rumania has 
thus paid under the above mentioned headings about £510 mil 
which is probably the equivalent, or not far from? it, of the 
national income in that period. ne Putin 
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Since 1834, we have imported 
the world’s finest cigars. This 
experience has brought with 
it many privileges. For 
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lately certain industrial products, might take precedence in inter- 
national trade, because they are the ready money for whatever 
Rumania has to buy from abroad. But Rumania could still live, 
though not prosper, without them and as a matter of fact, and 
wecause of the payments which have still to be made to Russia 
precisely in those products does so live at the present time. 
A bad harvest, on the other hand, and even more so a series of 
bad harvests, implies for the population the danger of direct 
physical extinction, if no help is available from abroad. Such a 
series of bad harvests has been Rumania’s lot since 1944, with 
1945 and 1946 as complete failures. But there is a hope that 
this year chiefly due to a probable bumper maize harvest, there 
will be no more widespread starvation, 


These external factors are independent of the efforts of the 
population Of those factors directly affecting the contribution of 
the Rumanians towards increased production and the rehabilita- 
tion of the country the war itself has pride of place. The loss 
of some 800,000 able-bodied men in a population estimated at 
15-16 million people, the destruction already noted, the large- 
scale removal of factory plants and all kinds of implements by 
the Russians, the severe reductions in transport facilities (more 
than two-thirds of the rolling stock having been removed by the 
Soviet military authorities and almost the whole of the merchant 
fleet being now Soviet property by a decision of the Soviet High 
Command), all contributed to a widespread and severe fall in 
industrial and agricultural production. The estimate made in 
May this year by the Vice-Premier of the present communist- 
controlled Government is that “the general production of the 
country is only 48 per cent of that of 1939,” and that “in 1946 it 
was smaller than in 1945.” 


Political Brakes on Recovery 


But the direct impact of the war, severe as it was, does not 
account for the whole of this decrease. The political changes 
which have occurred so far and even more so the general political 
atmosphere add their weighty share. A few quotations from a 
confidential memorandum presented cn May 28, 1947, by the 
Vice-Premier to the leaders of the coalition parties in the Govern- 
ment will best illustrate this :— 


“The most important (of the causes which have maintainéd 
national production at this low level) after the disaster brought 
about by the drought, is the general lack of trust which prevents 
the mobilisation of the forces of the nation in the service of 
production. As long as — lack of trust exists, every attempt at 
reconstruction will be doomed to failure and the country will 
continue to suffer from the bad feelings caused by a bankrupt 
economy.” 

He goes on to mention some of the reasons for this lack of trust: 
the “excesses concerning preventive arrests” (which have greatly 
increased since), the “treatment applied to the political detainees 
and those condemned for political offences” (there have been 
official British and American protests on this account), the 
“regime of requisitionings . . with all its abus¢s and excesses.” 
This leads, according to the memorandum, to a “state of dis- 
satisfaction and mistrust common to all the social categories, 
without any exceptions.” 


The above-quoted memorandum, while advocating a new 
approach by the Government towards these problems, also em- 
phasises the urgent and vital need for Rumania of a foreign grant 
of at least $600 million. The Rumanian Government, however, 
has unanimously endorsed the Communists’ alternative proposals 
and rejected the Marshall plan which had been put forward mean- 
while. The Soviet Union is already well established as the major 
factor in the economic life of Rumania and has assimilated or 
takén over every major branch of Rumania’s economy by means 
of the “SovRom” companies, in which the Soviet Union or 
Soviet organisation has §0 per cent of the shares, while the 
Rumanian state and big Rumanian companies and organisations 
have the other 50 per cent. These companies can be dissolved 
only by a majority decision of the shareholders, which implies their 
continued existence as long as tre Soviet Union should so desire. 
The “SovRoms” so far constituted control Rumanian shipping, 
air-traffic, wood and timber ction, banking (except one major 
bank), insurance and all oil production not belonging to 
foreign interests. The machinery ofthe state is used to give every 
advantage to the * SovRowy™ and meee out the companies not 
included in them. 
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The Communist plan for the reconstruction of Rumania as part 

of the larger “ sete nvteaae now being ee 

structive alternative to the “enslaving de ee on 
the-Gommunist 


. Of full utilisation of existing industries but of very little, if r 
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under the present.¢ircumsiances, could be implemented 


too mueh difficulty and those for which extensive foreign —_ 
or a radical change in the internal situation are needed 


Penetration by Communists 


Among the first are the reduction of the state 
monetary reform and the direction and regimentation of } 
The reduction of the state apparatus ‘has a two-fold significance: 
it will reduce state expenditure, and it will eliminate the 
if not all, of those civil servants who are lukewarm cowards ae 
munism. “This step is the logical completion of the process 
begun with the flooding, during the last two years, of the 
tration with Communists or their sympathisers, who will now 
remain in sole possession of it. The Government hopes that the 
re-valuation of the currency will prove sufficient to 
stable monetary basis for future reforms. It will be ba 
the Bank of Rumania’s gold reserves of about 240 tons 
gold exchanges which -have been considerably increased by 
recent measures. The regimentation of labour, combined | ’ 
a more complex system of piece-rate payments and j 
will, according to the plan, increase productivity this year 
60 or 70 per cent of the prewar figure. To these measures 
be added those initiated before the publication.of this plan—guch 
as the regimentation in state-directed trusts, of all industrial pro- 
duction which does not yet come under the “SovRoms.” 

The second category of the proposals implies a definite, and 
in Certain cases adarge, contribution, from external sources. They 
deal with the re-equipmen: of agriculture, the extension and 
modernisation of the railways, a large increase in the production 
of the extractive and manufacturing industries, and the creation 
of stocks. The only item in this category which could be 
immediately implemented, at least within certain limits, is the 
compulsory delivery of agricultural products by the peasants 
(greatly helped by the severe rationing of money by the new 
reform) tc serve as an incentive for increased industrial production. 
The rest, after the rejection of the Marshall plan, could only be 
put into practice if large credits were forihcoming from anothe 
source. That source could only be the Soviet Union. 


It is therefore interesting to try to visualise the problem from 
the Russian point of view, as being the determining factor. Russia 
is faced with the same problem now facing almost whole 
world: the allocation of, scarce factors of production, whi fa 
Russia are represented by machinery and tools. Would it be 
better economics to try to increase production in the Run 
subsidiary or in the old firm at home? Rumania is a restive 
country in which a handful of Soviet agents have to keep down 
and perhaps try to win over the large majority of the popul 10 
Would it be good policy to try to help that population to prosper 
and thus hope to win it over, or to “ starve ” it into suk — 
at least until its leaders have been eliminated ? The decision 
be taken is difficult, the more so as Rumania is not na 
subsidiary with which Russia has to deal. . 
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Russia Plays Safe 


On the whole it appears that Russia has decided for te wii 
to play safe. If it can give any direct help, it will give it first 
those countries which seem more actively pro-Soviet. As fats 
machinery and finished products are concerned Rumania canmo 
therefore expect much for some time. But Russia and the Soviet 
zone in Europe have almost overcome the shortage of raw material 
prevailing in western Europe and can without much difficulty p 
vide at least coal, cotton, iron and manganese. The patterm' 
Rumanian economy in the immediate future thus seems to be@ 













expansion or even rebuilding. Nor will the whole ben 
this “full employment ” accrue to Rumania, as virtually all expor 
will have to go to the USSR in’ accordance with the Mos 
trade agreements, thus making it impossible to eae; Pg 
change the much needed industrial and nares! hin 
which the USSR.-cannot at present deliver. 


The adoption of, the Molotov plan as ‘an alternative | ro te 


Marshall plan by the Communists in Rumania has thus at® 
best put back the natural development of the country’s €¢ COnO 
by at least three, to four years—and this at,a time ¥ - 


urgency of economic recovery is paramount. eee: 
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| Export Arithmetic 


T is very apparent that British industry has mot yet taken 
the measure of the comprehensive export programme 
announced by Sir Stafford Cripps last week and discussed in 
some of its wider aspects in an earlier article. Some bewilder- 
ment at this stage is indeed inevitable. The programme extends 
1¢n0 Jess than a hundred and fifty-three items or groups of items, 
specifically listing such minor commodities as razor blades and 
combs, and fixes specific export targets for each; both for the 
middie and the end of next year. But, despite the minuteness 
of detail with which it grapples, hardiy any of these targets 
had been discussed in any formal way with the industries 
concerned ; they had apparently been worked out by the respon- 
sible Government departments and co-ordinated by the Board 
of Trade. Sir Stafford claimed that the departments had made 
“an extensive and careful inquiry into all the main industries 
of the country to see what export task we could realistically place 
upon them.” Yet it 1s plain that what has emerged is primarily 
an arithmetical exercise, the very tidiness of which makes it the 
more suspect. 

The adverse balance to be bridged is still estimated at {600 
million for the coming year—it is admittedly a very hazy esti- 
mate—before allowing for the £228 million of import cuts 
already announced. In the absence, therefore, of further cuts 
(and none are apparently in contemplation), £372 million, or 
£31 million per month, has to be provided by additional exports. 
The official blueprint produces this total precisely, and achieves 
this precision despite the fact that the targets for many of its 
small components are expressed to three places of decimals. 

The excellence of this arithmetic is indeed an apt commen- 
tary.on the whole scheme. Most of the proposals are unexcep- 
tionable in theory, but gravely deficient or even patently unwork- 
able in practice. Yet in one sense the plan as a whole gives the 
first clear sign, if not of realism, at least of determination on 
the part of the Government to take drastic measures. At last 
there is clear evidence of intention to concentrate productive 
tesources upon vital needs, specifically defined. The new prin- 
ciple is that if a manufacturer cannot sell for export, he may not 
be allowed to sell at all. If his normal products cannot be 
marketed abroad he will te expected to switch to others which 
can. be, and otherwise his materials and labour are to be diverted 
(export manufacturers in other industries...If the principles of 
this scheme could be put into practice by the techniques and in 
the detail which the Government ‘contemplates, it would un- 
doubtedly be one of the most far-reaching and courageous 
measures of economic planning ever attempted in peacetime. 
But, as the article om page 465 argues, it cannot thus be carried 


ndustrialists are already predicting three distinct sources of 
dislocation, and the Government would do well not to dismiss 
these fears by any airy assumption that they spring simply from 
the unwillingness of private enterprise to make unpalatable 

The first fear is that, if an attempt is made to impose 
the plan by the technique of priorities for labour and materials, 
the result will be a chaos of administrative bottlenecks and in- 
Sufficient co-ordination. The second fear is that unless these 

$ are supported by realistic fiscal and financial measures 
'@ reduce the pressure of home demand, the black markets will 


grow so large that the allocations, even if successfully made at 
the first stage, will later be undermined by wholesale evasion. 
The “spivs” will find a new vocation in “ fiddling.” The 
third fear is that even if, despite all such obstacles, the actual 
production for export approaches the. targets, it. will then be 
found that the rapidly changing conditions abroad have already 
killed the market. 

It must, in fairness, be conceded that the Government fore 
sees many of these difficulties. But its only remedy for them 
is more detailed planning. Thus it is said that the system must 
be flexible ; but how can officials who are swamped with detailed 
work be expected quickly to revise particular firms’ targets for 
specific goods and then speedily to withdraw or make available 
(through the other responsible branches of the huge administra- 
tive machine) the corresponding quotas of labour, materials and 
compenents, and to do so without getting the multiple currents 
grotesquely out of phase ? Yet this is not the end of the tale 
of complexity. The Government is to attempt a flexible policy 
SO as to take account of differences in the “ conversion factor” 
of particular goods, to minimise the use in exports of scarce or 
imported supplies. Equally, it is to. direct supplies to the hard 
currency areas and to others which can promise a return flow 
of the goods which Britain most needs. It hopes, finally, to 
vary its directional policy to meet changing conditions in mar- 
kets overseas. Yet these things are to be done “ by general 
control rather than by complex licensing,” and as large a re- 
sponsibility as possible is to be delegated to district organisa- 
tions which “we have not yet learnt to use thoroughly.” 

It is small wonder that industry doubts whether the plan can 
work, or whether any substantial increase in exports can be 
achieved in the conditions of administrative crisis which are 
almost bound to arise in the responsible departments. Yet, 
given the Government’s continued reluctance to relieve ‘the 
pressure by what Sir Stafford Cripps calls the “ old-fashioned ” 
financial techniques, it is hard to see what more could ‘have 
been expected than a programme framed on these lines. Given, 
too, the speed with which the departments have had to work— 
because of the dilatoriness of the Government in admitting, 
and acting upon, the extremity of Britain’s need—the only 
possibility of preparing a programme of targets at all was for, 
the departments to do the job themselves largely behind closed 
doors. But it would be wrong to suppose that this blueprint is 
valueless. It is better to have a pro forma programme than none 
at all, first because it brings home to each of the many industrial 
groups the broad extent of its task, and, secondly, because it is 
a foundation from which more realistic targets can be worked 
out. But it is already plain that, within the global totals, large 
revisions will be necessary. 

British industry as_a whole is expected. to raise its exports 
from a monthly rate of £89 million in.the last quarter of 1946 
to a rate of £114 million by the middle, and £132 million by 


‘the end of next year—assuming no further worsening of the 


terms of trade. These are the totals, in terms of end-1946 
prices, which are needed to. achieve the global target rates 
already announced in terms of volume, If the objectives now 
more specifically defined were achieved, the volume index, in © 
the absence of any change in prices, would be raised from 151_ 
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per cent in the last quarter of 1946, and from approximately 
108 per cent now, to 164 per cent by end-1948. The crucial 
intermediate target, equivalent to an export volume of 43 per 
cent above that of 1938, is that required to close the estimated 





Export TARGETS FoR 1948 
(Monthly Rates) 
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%of | Mn. | % of | £ Mn. % of 
1958 | | 49 | 1938 
































| Mn. 
| . 38 
a re TE an ane Tee ear sete 
Food, drink and tobacco.,...... 4-1 | 79 | 6-95 | 17 | 7-75 | 130 
Raw materials .........sge0ee. 3-0 | 38 | 4-15 41 | 5-0 50 
Of which :— | 

WOME 45 bes speek tnsbabera th. eed 9. | %75.j 28 2°50 | 40 

Other raw materials ....... PaaS OOP BOP 8. 2-50 we 
Irom and steel mafiufactures.:.. }° 6-6 | 208°] 6-55 |° 308 | 7-0 | mM 

Of which :-— 

Tron and steel exports ...... ot) s 4 we A ae ee 
Non-ferrous metals............. 3-22 196 3:2 i 196 3-2 i 196 
Implements and instruments..../} 2°82 4)0290..) 299. | 202. | 3-09 | 212 
Electrical goods and apparatus.. | 5-82 191 4-2 210 4°3 215 
SEIS iin woe kd oneetonnnes } 12-87 | 147. | 19-43 224 22°03 254 

Of which :— / 

Agricultural. , ... .%... se |} 0-72 4 4-0 | 4-5 

eee 3525 Fores ae 88 oe | B62 4 1-92 | 2-09 

NE andes gaemems eon te } 1:5 j i 18 | 2-25 bane 
VOIGT sce se.» wpiseree 9803 eas | 22-55 | 277 | 28-33} 258 | 22-4 316 

Of which :—- | | } 
Private came, ess4s iis. 1 26 4 |; 50 i 6-4 | 
Commercial vehicles ....... 2°15 | 5-13 | ; 4-0 i 

i 1 ‘ 
Textiles and clothing .......... | 17-95 | | 22-9 } 28-2 | 

Of which :— } 

Cotton textiles.,.....0.... L $74 43, | 7-5 56 9-3:..4 69 

Woollens and worsteds.._ |” 425 | 89 | 7-0 46 | 8-7) | 182 

Rayon and ‘silk .. .....<+0» 2:35 159 2:8 180 || (38 245 
Chemicals, 000. 105 y.00eee<0sy+-:. Gi BAS 161 i 6-85 | 188 4 75 j 206 
Oils, fats, ete. . ast aan 0-52 64 0-78 i 9 | 0-80 | 98 
Pottery, glass, abrasives.....,.; | 261 f) 1596] 320) 296 |) 5-67 | > 225 
Paper and paper manufactures. . 1-45 | 116 1-45 116 1-75 | 140 
Leather and leather goods ...... } 0-63 | 79°} 10 | #128 } 12 | 138 

i i i i } 
Miscellaneous manufactures... .. |} 593 121 } 7-47 152 | 8-47 | 193 
Total exports 1... 20... 0....5. 88-74 | QL [814-35 | 143 {131-65} 164 

N.B.—In order to express the changes in volume, it is mecessary to adopt constant 
prices. The price-level selected is that for the fourth quarter of 1946. 
over-all gap after allowing for the cuts in imports. It repre- 


sents an expansion of the total of British exports in terms of 
money values by almost one third from its present level. 


If the gap is to be closed before Britain’s remaining exchange 
resources fall to their minimum working level, this formidabie 
inerease must be achieved in not more than nine months from 
now. This effort, it should be emphasised, is required to save 
the economy from complete breakdown. It postulates, not any 
relief from present austerities; but, on the contrary, a sharp 
accentuation of them, as the home shortages of goods now 
to be diverted to export are added to those which emerge as 


4th Qtr. 1946 | Target Mid-1948 | crarget Hind-1948 
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for the end of 1948 is, therefore, intended partly to provide som 
slight elbow room for an increase in imports for home ‘neg, 
but also-to pay for the additional imported materials which wil 
be required for the export drive itself—on the assumption thy 
the total volume of production will by then be rising. 

Of the total additional £43 million, in terms of 
rates, which is projected for end-1948 by comparison with end. 
1946, nearly three quarters is expected to be provided by three 
main industrial groups. These are machinery, vehicles anq 
textiles, which divide a target expansion of roughly £30 million 
-almost equally between them. The importance of ner 
in the programme shows how heavy the impact is likely to} 
upon home capital programmes. Sir Stafford Cripps estimates, 
indeed, that between £50 and £60 million of the addition 
exports will be in the form of capital goods, because the wap 
shattered economies abroad, now that their dollars are runnin 
out, are at last putting first things first and thus offer diminishing 
opportunities to British exporters of the less essential consumer 
goods. Whatever doubts there may be about the wisdom 
exporting capital goods which are needed here, Sir Stafford 
Cripps is certainly right when he says that the bilateral bap 
gaining upon which Britain is to. embark will break down unless 
some proportion of such goods can be offered in almost every 
case. ; 

* ‘$9 






as 
The targets which have been set for vehicles—that for private 
cars is 150 per cent above the end-1946 rate— seem hardly com 
sistent with this line of argument. They are .the more sum 
prising in view of the publicity which has been given to the 
fact that more than twenty countries have just imposed. import 
restrictions of varying severity upon imports of British vehicles, 
It may indeed be true that general dollar shortage and. sterling’ 
non-convertibility may lead some countries to switch their pur 
chases from America to Britain (though Sir Stafford admitted 
that policies of general import curtailment are equally probable 
in some cases), but it is surely futile to expect Rritish exports 
of private cars to benefit significantly from such a switch at 
this stage. If this is so, the position of the motor car industry 
will provide a critical example of the difficulties which will arise 
in switching production to other exportable manufactures, such 
as commercial vehicles or tractors or agricultural machinery— 
switches which would raise at once the intractable probiem ot 
ensuring a balanced flow of components. This problem & 
indeed, crucial to the whole programme. Given the speed with 
which it has been compiled, it would not be surprising to find 
that some of the targets are, in fact, mutually exclusive, not 
because of shortage of labour or basic materials (for, in theory, 
these can be secured by switching), but because of insufficiency 
of supplies of specialised constituents and even of capacity ® 
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the import cuts take effect. The higher target which is planned 
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produce them. In the textile field, however, some attention 
has evidently been paid to this problem. The effort there is 
to be concentrated upon export of end-products rather than 
of yarn, though it is admitted that supplies of certain fine 
quality yarns will present difficulties, principally for currency 


| While the three main groups must provide the actual ‘bulk 
of the expansion, even larger percentage increases are expected 
of many less important industries, including some which in the 
past have not deen generally regarded as significant exporters 
atall. In the classification by groups, the targets for the follow- 
ing twelve categories show the largest percentage changes: — 


VOLUME INCREASES (1938 = 100) 
4h Export 


Qt. Target Col. 2 
1946 Erd—1948 as % of Col. 1 

Rubber manufactures.... 222 425 91 
WehileS. 2... ccc tveeeee. 177 316 73 
Foctweat <6... .see snes 183 295 61 
Machinery........++-++s 147 254 73 
BAG... be vase ooaks 150 245 63 
Woollens and worsteds. . . = a 104 
Pottery and glass ....... 40 
PE os os 0p mieeaaen 138 75 
Miscellaneous ........... 121 173 43 
Chemicals ..........6.5 161 206 28 
BS Cie (o nyho aso hiens 9 40 344 
SR rock oe ca wan ae ou 43 69 60 


It is too early yet to guess the extent of the drain upon 
home supplies which would be required to achieve the targets, 
but it will certainly be felt over a very wide range, and in 
some instances the domestic shortage is bound to be severe. 
Vehicles are a case in point. In December last, when their 
export value was 177 per cent above the 1938 level, 50 per 
cent of the total production was going for export. Hence the 
target level of 316 per cent, could it be achieved, would leave 
only a trickle of supplies for the home market. At the other 
end of the scale, the projected increase of 344 per cent in coal 


is equivalent to about 1,200,000 tons a month—one sixteenth 
of the conceivable, if optimistic output ‘rate of 4,800,000: tons. 
per week which might be attained by end-1948, given increased 
labour and further mechanisation in the mines. In: steel;-an 
additional 250,000 tons a quarter is expected to be required for: 
work on exports, a demand which will make heavy inroads into 

This particular burden, however, will be eased, so far as 


templated in the capital programmes—and especially in building 
—to the extent of perhaps £200 million. In textiles, on the 
other hand, Sir Stafford has said plainly that very drastic cuts 
in home supplies are inevitable unless production is increased. 
In this instance, an expansion of total production by 10 per cent 
would suffice to meet the immediate export need. 

More production is, indeed, the only solution to the whole 
problem. If the Government will not stimulate effort by 
creating financial stringency, the prospect of increasing austerity 
ought, perhaps, to be welcomed. It may bring home to indi- 
viduals the truth, which the size of their incomes seems to deny, 
that only by making more can they avoid consuming less of the 
things they need. That is the approach to the problem by way 
of the consumer. The approach via the producer is, perhaps, 
even more important. The more production can be raised, and 
the greater the voluntary co-operation from industry, the less 
the need for the frightening apparatus of control which is 
threatened. Sir Stafford declares that the responsibility is upon 
industry to win this battle of the Balance of Payments. It is, 
indeed ; for industry is, in effect, being asked to do not only its 
own job, but the Government’s as well—to achieve this task 
though all the pressures of the domestic market, pressures which 
the Government does nothing to relieve, pull in the opposite 
direction. 


Payment by Results 


HERE is still no sign that the Government is prepared to 
sponsor a wages policy designed to avoid the wastages 
inherent in the rising inflationary pressures. But there is a 
vital. aspect of the wages problem which presents no such 
political difficulties. Everyone now agrees upon the need to 
ensure that wages—and especially wage-increases—as linked as 
dosely as practicable with productivity. Both sides of the 
industry represented on the Minister. of Labour’s National 
Joint Advisory Council have agreed on the need to extend 
systems of payment by results, wherever possible, as an incentive 
fo, greater output, and individual industries have been 
urged. to examine the possibility of introducing or extend- 
ing such systems. Even the TUC, while. adhering to its 
Waditional attitude that this is. a matter which must. be 
left to its affiliated unions to determine, has given. its general 
blessing to the idea, which at one time it tended to discourage. 
far, however, no very clear ideas have heen forthcoming, 
either from the employers or the unions, about the scope for 
extending the existing systems, or about the new industries to 
which they could be applied. 


~The teason for this is, no doubt, that, except in building, 
Where the concept of nation-wide payment by results is revolu- 
tionary by comparison with the limited and local schemes. which 
txisted before the war, the bulk of industries are already 
Operating some system of output incentives, and.for these it is a 
question. of extending its application, rather than breaking fresh 
found. There are some industries and occupations where pay- 
Ment -by results obviously cannot apply. Road and rail transport 
ate examples of natural time-rate industries, though even here 


bonuses for prompt running might be regarded as a limited 
form of payment by results. In dock work, where time wages 
might on general grounds be thought to be the appropriate 
basis, payment by results is extensively applied and now governs 
the pay of about 90 per cent of the workers. The schedules 
are extremely complicated, and rates vary according to the 
cargo handled, conditions at the port, the provision of mechani- 
cal. gear, type of ship, and other factors, The smoothness with 
which payment by results operates in this complicated situation 
depends, in large degree, upon the efficiency of the local nego- 
tiating machinery, since rates frequently have to be agreed on 
the spot and many difficulties of interpretation may arise for 
immediate settlement. But, in general, it might be said that if 
payment by gesults can operate successfully in dockland,. it 
could be almost anywhere. There is no doubt that if 
the system were to be abandoned, the tempo of the work and 
the turn-round of ships would at.once: be slowed down. «© 
Piece-rate working is normal practice among underground 
miners, and it is doubtful if it could be usefully extended beyond 
the existing pieceworkers, who’ now represent about 40 per 
cent of the labour force. It might, however, be possible to 
operate some form of collective bonus, on the basis of a seam 
or colliery, which would give day-workers a more direct interest 
in the output of their pit. There would seem to be comparatively 
little room for the extension of payment by results in the cotton 
textiles and boot and shoe industries, where output is fairly 
easily measured in physical units, and where both sides have 
long experience of negotiating the price lists. Oi 
Greater scope may exist for extending piecework operation 





in the engineering industry, and. this is now being considered. 
An agreement was recently reached to cover the payment of 
pattern makers, and negotiations for its introduction into foun- 
dries are proceeding. Most of the larger firms already operate 
payment by results but there are. some smaller: firms» which: 
adhere to the time basis where piece rates might with advantage 
be introduced. That, however, calls for negotiations in the work- 


shop rather than on. the. national, level, There has in. the past 
been bitter resistance from the unions. to certain forms of, piece- 
work which were associated in their, minds, not.with increased. 
earnings, but rather with unpopular methods of speed-up and 
price cutting... This opposition was, frequently expressed by 
strike action, in spite of the national agreement.of June, 1931, 
which was directly. intended. to. safeguard employees, against 
rate cutting and to protect the good employer... It provided that 
no piecework price, bonus or basic times, once established, could 
be altered except, first, where there had been a mistake in cal- 
culation ; secondly, where material, means or method of pro- 
duction or the quantities had changed ; or, thirdly, by mutual 
arrangement between the two sides. As might be expected, it 
was the second of these three escape clauses which gave rise to 
disputes. 

The opposition to piecework was largely eliminated during 
the war, when “ the sky” was virtually, the limit on bia 
rates. Indeed, Government policy, as defined by Mr Bevin, 
who was then Minister of Labour, was to encourage high rates. 
Mr Bevin declared in Parliament in July,.1941, that he “ did 
not mind what was. earned on payment by results so long as it 
represented production.” . It was mot unusual to find men in 
the engineering industries carning piecework bonuses equivalent 
to 100 or 200 per cent of their ordinary time rates,.as a result 
of the combination of piece rates and. overtime working. Since 
the end of the war the inflated piecework earnings have naturally 
dropped, but the practice of payment by results has not appre- 
ciably diminished. It is estimated that about 50 per cent of 
all the workers in the industry are on piece sates, the a 
in the case of fitters, turners and cep mc hine s being 
about 75 per cent. The same proportion f§ f 
shopmen. 

Piecework: systems vary considerably, and they add further 
complications to the already: highly: complicated structure | of 
engineering: wages. ‘The simplest method is straight piece 
rates, where the worker is paid»a rate of so much per piece, 
which provides a direct imoentive to increase output. Because 
of its»simplicity, that is the most popular method among the 
men, who do not feel they are being “cheated” of any earn- 
ings. The wage award of the National Arbitration Tribunal 

' in May, 1944, provided that piecework prices should be such 
as to enable a “workman of average ability” to earn at least 
274 per cent above the basic time rate. This award took into 
account the restoration of the 24 per cent cut imposed in June, 
1931. Engineering employers contend that in practice piece- 
rate carmings average about §0 per cent above time rates, The 
unions regard this estimate as unduly high, and for this reason, 
among others, they have pressed for higher basic rates. 

Systems of premium bonuses differ from straight piece rates. 
Instead of being calculated in terms of money rates per piece 
produced, they are based on a standard time for a given job, 
with a bonus for time saved, which is credited to the worker. 
The two systems mainly operated in this country are the Rowan 
system, first introduced in Glasgow in 1898, and the Halsey 
system, which originated in the United States. The Rowan 
system provides a greater incentive at the early stages, but is 
regarded as being less favourable to the slow worker than the 
Halsey system. There are also the methods of collective 
bonuses, related not to individual performance, but to that of a 
group of workers whose output cannot be assessed individually 
—~such, for example, as workers on an assembly line. 
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scheme fan tien Cqpetion, ol indecabeabpagindatls smafp besdatee, 
duced, if the ballot now being taken among building workers 
is favourable. No indication has yet been giver of the 
which may. be applied, peyend the Hictlinod tlat-te aR 
will enable a bonus»of,.20 per cent: onnthe time rate. to’ be 
earned. The building’ industry does not lend itself. so-easily, 
as engineering or cotton to straight piccework rates, . 
apart from the varied nature of building crafts and operations 
and the difficulty, of measuring | the different. processes which 
go into the making up of the final product, the multiplicity of 
small firms in the industry (to many of whom the idea of 
scientific’ progressing and costing Of jobs is quite unf 
makes it difficult to apply a universally acceptable scheme, 

Various schemes havé been propounded in the past for’ 
ment by results in building. One, put forward by a ie 
larger builders, attracted considerable attention in the Builder 
last year, and this might at least provide a Starting point. 
The essence of this scheme is that it is a collective, and not 
an individual, bonus, and that it is based on the time saved on 
each job, A standard time would beset, based on the time taken 
on, the job before the war, but including a. percentage = 
to conform with current circumstances ;, thus. a kind of na 
schedule of man-hours for different processes would be d 
up.and checked by an indtpendent. authority-—for 
committee representing the, two sides of the, industry and, the 
quantity SUSUEYPES under an independent chairman, This. 
protect beth employees and good, employers against uns¢rupy. 
lous practices. In order to provide incentives for effici 
under this scheme to the operative, and; also, to. the a 
and the client, it is suggested that, all three should shane in the 
proceeds. This suggestion is rather debatable, for if the bene- 
fits of a reduction of man-hours compared with the target are 
Shared, the operative will obviously have less inducement to 
idual ‘effort. Two points require emphasis. 
First, the ‘ope tives should fully understand the basis on 
which any bonus scheme is operated, and their full agreement 
will have to: be obtained, Secondly; it will,’in the a 
at any rate, be easier to secure such agreement in each 
rather than through national negotiation.» Indeed, local ‘differ 
ences of building methods make such ‘Jocal agreements ‘almost 
inevitable, whatever may be said for a national’ agreement lit 
principle. Whatever method is finally adopted, speed in read 
ing agreement is urgent. Productivity’ in building is’ flow 
estimated to be about 40 pet cent-of the prewar level and fi 
too much time has already been lost, primarily as a 
the opposition of the union leaders, to the acceptance of indelt 
tive payments to raise output. And the fact that the building 
programme must be cut to provide toom for ‘exports makes 
higher productivity more than ever important, for the building 
work which is undertaken in the next year of so will inevitably 
be of the highest priority. 

Payment by results is not the universal panacea wt 
sometimes made out to be, for building or for any other i 
It is only one aspect of industrial efficiency, which i 
good management, good industrial relations and welfare 
vision, the smooth flow of raw materials and components, # 
adequate fuel supply, and the quality and quantity of a 
machinery. But payment by results:can play an important ps 


Providing that the rate-fixing machinery works qui 
efficiently, and that an increased income is an i 
it can be most valuable. But if the rates are unduly f 
or if workers use the system merely to enable them to eaf 
same money income in a shorter time, its benefits, in t 
increased output, will be negligible. yrs 
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Markets and the Export Plan er a 

Rather unexpectedly, ' there has been. no clearly! marked: re- 
sponse in markets to the announcement of the export, plan. ‘In 
the few industrial groups | where. the link. with the: Gov at’s 
proposals. is both direct and.seadily apparent, som= reyponse has, 
ofcourse, been discernible... ‘Fhe rise-in-texile. shares is: the out- 
sanding instance, but other examples are to: be found) inthe 
easing of prices in building shares: and, in: those. relating. to 
domestic retailing. But such changes. have been. of moderate 
-extent, and mainly reflect the marking up or down of quotations 
rather than any speculative business. Indeed, the most striking 
feature of the equity markets has been the further decline in 
the volume of business, which on one or two days this week was 
at its lowest ebb for some considerable time. The level of the 
market as a whole has been virtually unchanged—so that the 
speculative gains of the previous week have been held. 

This inertia is somewhat surprising, even granted that, at 
times of major economic change, it is always hard to discern the 
efect upon particular securities or even particular groups. One 
reason for the inactivity might be the general assumption that the 
Cripps scheme simply cannot. work on «be.lines planned... Yet it 
might have been expected that the prospect of drastic changes in 
the structure of industry—changes. which are likely to take place 
inan atmosphere of, administrative. friction .and delay-—would 
have been reflected in further.disquiet among investors, » For- 
tunately, this has not. happened, and the..most.common City 
view seems to be, that the, steep decline, in values .which ‘had 
already -occurred discounts, the: probability. of,,a good.deal of 
industrial. dislocation this winter,.in any case, From. the. stand- 
point.of the stock markets that .seems :to .be..a rather, sanguine, 
view, and it is likely to be roughly shaken. if, the .Goyernment, 
decides at last to support,its: physical, planning by. ,budgetary 
adion.},In the meantime, these inactive markets; gain something’ 
from.the strengthening of the technical position.,which; resulted 
ftom. the severe shakeout, of. three) weeks ago. - The) significance: 
ofthe technical. factor was apparent..when. the; new account 
opened, this week, for the firmer. tone. then. was-certainly attri- 
butable-more to this. influence than. to any of the-deeper explana: 
tons—such as the speedy. window-dressing .of the.Paris. plan. to 
bring it into line with American requirements—whichi-many 
people tried to find. ' , teal ioe 

Meanwhile, the pilt-edged market. seems: to. be reacting ‘rather 
to'the general influences of: :the economic, crisis: than tol. the 
monetary and technical facters. which tended: to dominate it.in 
the gecemt past. It is true that! the: accentuation of the sagging) 
ttend.on Tuesday was apparently due to the mews of the: draft 
the Exchange Account’s, gold’ stocks,, In its strictly. technical 

ication, this transaction meant that the authorities had corre- 
spondingly larger sterling . resources available ..to., support the 
matket, should they-choose to-do so.: Bur the City’s reasoning 
Was. quite plainly on much broader lines: it argued: sintply that,. 
the smaller the gold reserve, the greater is the danger of ‘a general 
until the effectiveness of the wider corrective measures. 

has been. demonstrated. f CHIELIEBIIOIG seh 
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Drawing on the Gold Reserve 


-Britain’s need for dollars is now being satisfied» by salés of 
gold tothe United States. On Monday- last the’ Treasury 
’nounced.that the Bank of England had-sold: £20 million of gold 
othe Federal Reserve Bank of New York. ‘The: proceeds will’ 
beredited: 10 the working balances of the Bank: of England .and 
Wilk: make: resources, available ‘with which to cont'nue: purchases’ 
O'sterling in New York against dollars:at:the official rate. The 

rafts.on the American Joan had, it was thought, provided for 
4 Mit,amount of dollar expenditure, but: it: is. probable that these: 
‘nieipated requirements were for account of others rather! than, 
se he iy 


i 


dollars for her current. requirements. These require- 
paus-apply not merely to the direct trade. with the United States, 
but with a number of countties to- a ae 
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are now being taken among representatives of the Dominions 
—aésembied in London for the Bark and Fund mettings—in order 
to conserve dollars and curtail imports. from the United States, 
it. isto be hoped that the further drafts.on the gold reserve to 
meet current dollar’ expenditure will show a steady diminution, 
The gap should also be narrowed by the accelerated. export drive 
and by increased canalisation of British exports to hard currency 
countries. It should also be possible before long to finance a 
further part of the dollar deficit by means of the final 
$400. million immobilised in the US line of credit, Mr 
Snyder, the US Secretary to the ‘Treasury, made it clear at a 
press conference this week that this $400 million would again 
be available as soon as the United States was. satisfied about 
the trend and character of the new. payments agreements negotiated 
by Great Britain following the suspension of free convertibility 
of current sterling into dollars., Mr Snyder would nut specify 
what this desired trend should be, but he made it clear that in 
his view the events of August 20th Jast should not ‘be regarded 
as a, fundamental departure from the. provisions of the Angio- 
American financial agreement..The United States. authorities are 
evidently under the impression that the suspension of sterling 
convertibility is a very brief deviation from the line of conduct 
and, policy that was marked out in. that agreement... If this. view 
does not accord with that of, the British authorities it. may. be 
hoped. that no. opportunity was lost in the past. week—and. the 
opportunities were there for the asking—to remove any possible 
misunderstanding. 
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Recourse to the Fund. a 

«The second: instalment im the search for dollars ‘needed to 
tide: Britain over until the: measures taken to balance external 
accounts become fully effective has been the putchase of $60 million 
from: the International: Monetary Fund.’ ‘This operation was 
arranged ini London during the course of the meeting of» the 
IMF governors. :The sanction of this dollar purchase is of signifi- 
cance in that it implies that to the Fund authorities the present 
balance of payments difficultiesifrém which Britain is suffering, 
and in covering which the help of: the IMF ‘has been sought; 
may ‘be regarded as a “ temporary disequilibrium.” There can be 
no dowbt that, but for last week's export programme announce- 
ment, this requirement would not have been regarded as satisfied. 
But this’ programme, with the measures taken to reduce imports, 
offers some reason to hope that some time during: 1948 the balance 
of payments will again- be om‘an even keel. That in itself was 
probably sufficient to satisfy the IMF authorities about the eligi- 
bility of Britain’s application foi purchasing dollars from the Fund. 
Further strengthening of the British case must have come from the 
sale of $20 million of gold to the United States; an operation which 
showed the United States and ‘all concerned that Britain was 
dipping ‘into’ her ‘final ‘reserves before approaching the IMF for 
assistance. A) $0 Bee eer eee ee 

It‘may be assumed that this week’s purchase of ‘dollars 
by Britain ‘will be‘ followed by other: similar opérations before 
equilibrium: in: ‘external payments is reached: ' The Chancellor 
of ‘the Exchequer, ‘in ‘the ‘economiie’ debate’ in’ the House ‘of 
Commons‘ at the beginning of last month, had indicated that 
Britain’s facilities with the IMF ‘would be ‘left in‘ reserve, partly 
becatrse “of the ‘onerous terms ‘which’ apply to drawings upon 
the’ Fand: 'That, however, can ‘hardly ‘be’ said’ of the initial pur- 
chases. What's in fact taking place’ ig the recapture by Britain 
from the Fund of some of the gold which ‘it subscribed to the 
capital’ of that institution.’ In ‘paying ‘its’ Fund quota’ of 
$1,300 million, Britain contributed’ $210 ‘million in gold. cata 
the Fund agreement a member country may purchase’ currency 
from the ‘Fund against its owri currency ‘without ‘interest charge 
until the Fund holds in that member’s currency an amount equal 
to its quota. This means that one — — — 
currencies from the Fund up to $210.4 million, plus whatever. 
sterling the Fund has sold to othés members (ar the moment 
this. amounts to $6,000,000 worth. sold to the. Netherlands) 
without incurring any charge other on the “once sr 
service charge of 3 per cent levied on all exchange operations by 
the Fund. Up to about $217.-million, therefore, Britain’s 
recourse to the Fund would be made on extremely cheap terms. 
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in the engineering industry, and.this is now being considered. 


An agreement .was recently reached to cover the payment of schemes 


pattern makers, and negotiations for its introduction into foun- 
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-The experience, of: the engineering industry. in opertting 


examined by the! building industry, im which .at- long last, 


dries are proceeding. Most of the larger firms already operate scheme for the operation of incentive: payments . may be dmtrds 
payment by: results but there are. some smaller: firms which: duced, if the ballot now being taken among building, 


adhere to the time basis where ‘piece rates might with advantage 
be introduced. That, however, calls for negotiations in the work- 
shop rather than on the national, level. , There has in the past 
been bitter resistance from the unions. to certain forms of piece- 
work which were associated in their, minds, not.with increased 
earnings, but rather with unpopular methods of speed-up and 
price cutting. This, opposition was frequently. expressed by 
strike action, in spite of the national agreement,of June, 1931, 
which was directly intended to safeguard. employees, against 
rate cutting and to protect the good employer... It provided that 
no piecework price, bonus or basic. times, once established, could 
be altered except, first, where there had been a mistake in cal- 
culation ; secondly, where material, means or method of pro- 
duction or the quantities had changed ; or, thirdly, by mutual 
arrangement between the two sides. As might be expected, it 
was the second of these three escape clauses which gave rise to 
disputes. , 


is favourable. No indication has yet been gives of the 
which may. be applied, beyond the: likelihood. that the -sehiem; 
will enable a bonus»of:.20 percent onthe time rate, tobe 
earned. The building» industry does not lend, ‘itself, so-easily 
as engineering or cotton to straight piecework rates, Quite 
apart from the varied nature of building «crafts and ‘operations 
and the difficulty: of measuring ‘the different» processes .whigh 
go into the making up of the final. product, the multiplicity of 
small firms in the industry (to many of whom the idea of 
scientific’ progressing and costing ‘of jobs is quite unfamiliar 
makes it difficult to apply a universally acceptable scheme, 
Various schemes have been propounded in the past for ‘pay- 
ment by results in building. One, put forward by a roe 
larger builders, attracted considerable attention in the Builde 
last yeat, and this might at least provide a starting point, 
The essence of this scheme is that it is a collective, and not 
an individual, bonus, and that it is based on the time saved oh 


The opposition to piecework was largely. eliminated during each job, A standard time would beset, based on the time taken 
the war, when “ the sky” was virtually,.the limit on piecework op the job before the war, but including a. percentage addin 
rates. Indeed, Government policy, as defined by Mr Bevin, to conform with current circumstances ;.thus.a kind of nati 
who was then Minister of Labour, was to encourage high rates. schedule of man-hours for different, processes would be drawn 
Mr Bevin declared in Parliament in July,.1941, that he “did up and checked by an indtpendent, authority—for 
not mind what was earned on payment by results so long as it committee representing the; two sides. of the industry and: 
represented production.” It was not unusual to find menin- quantity surveyors under an independent chairman, .This 
the engineering industries earning piecework bonuses equivalent protect both employees and good employers. against unsen 
to 100 or 200 per cent of their ordinary time rates,,asa result. lous practices. In order 10, provide incentives for .effici 
of the combination of piece rates and. overtime working. Since under this scheme, to..the..operative, and also, to the, contr 
the end of the war the inflated piecework earnings have naturally and the client, it is suggested that, all three should shane in the 
dropped, but the practice of payment by results has not appre- proceeds, This suggestion is rather debatable, for if the bene- 
ciably diminished. It is estimated that about 50 per cent of fits of a reduction of man-hours compared with the target ate 
all the workers in the industry are on piece gates, the proportion shared, the operative will obviously have less inducement 
in the case of fitters, turners and other, machine, workets being - increase chis mmdividual ‘fort. Two points require emphasis 
about 75 per cent. The same proportion § found’among railway ~ "First, the “operatives” should fully understand the basis on 
shopmen. which any bonus scheme is operated, and their full agreement 

Piecework systems vary considerably, and they add further will have to; be obtained, Secondly, it will,’in the first insta 
complications to the already. highly complicated structure of at any rate, be easier to secure such agreement in each 
engineering wages. The«simplest method is straight piece rather than through national negotiation.» “Indeed, local ‘differ 
rates, where the worker is’ paid a rate of so much per piece, ences of building methods make such ‘Jocal “agreements ‘almst 
which provides a direct incentive to increase output. Because inevitable, whatever may be said for a national agreement ii 
of its simplicity, that is the most popular method among the principle. Whatever method is finally adopted, speed in read 
men, who do not feel they are being “cheated” of any earn- ing agreement is urgent. Productivity’ in building ‘is! tow 
ings. The wage award of the National Arbitration Tribunal estimated to be about’ 40 per cent-of the prewar level and’ fit 
in May, 1944, provided that piecework prices should be such too much time has alfeady been lost, primarily as a 
as to enable a “workman of average ability” to earn at least the opposition of the union leaders, to the acceptance of intel 
274 per cent above the basic time rate. This award took into tive payments to raise output. And the fact that the building 
account the restoration of the 2} per cent cut imposed in June, programme must be cut to provide foom for exports’ malts 
1931. Engineering employers contend that in practice piece- higher productivity more than ever important, for the building 
rate earnings average about $0 per cent above timg rates. ‘The work which is undertaken in the next year or so will inevitably 
unions regard this estimate as unduly high, and for this reason, be of the highest priority. ii 
among others, they have pressed for higher basic rates. Payment by results is not the universal panacea that it i 

Systems of premium bonuses differ from straight piece rates. sometimes made out to be, for building or for any other indust 
Instead of being calculated in terms of money rates per piece It is only one aspect of industrial efficiency, which inchides 
produced, they are based on a standard time for a given job, good management, good industrial relations and welfare prt 
with a bonus for time saved, which is credited to the worker. vision, the smooth flow of raw materials’ and components, # 
‘The two systems mainly operated in this country are the Rowan adequate fuel supply, and the quality and quantity of plant and 
system, first introduced in Glasgow in 1898, and the Halsey machinery. But payment by results can play an important palt 
system, wie saaiened in the United States. The Rowan in increasing output, where the other conditions are favourable 
system provides a greater incentive at the early stages, but is Providing that the rate-fixing machinery works quickly’ wm 
regarded as being less favourable to the slow worker than the efficiently, and that an increased money income is an ince 
Halsey system. There are also the methods of collective it can be most valuable, But if the rates are unduly 
bonuses, related not to individual performance, but to that of a or if workers use the system merely to enable them to 
group of workers whose output cannot be assessed individually same money income in a shorter time, its benefits, in 
——such, for example, as workers on an assembly line. increased output, will be igi en 
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Markets and the Export Plan 
Rather unexpectedly, there: has been 
sponse in markets to the announcement: of the export. plan. In 
the few industrial groups! where. the: link with: the: Government's 
is both direct and. seadily apparent, some response has, 
ofcourse, been discernible... ‘Phe rise in -texile. shares is. the out- 
sanding instance, but other examples are to be found in. the 
easing of prices in building shares: and: in: those. relating. to 
domestic retailing. But) such changes. have been. of moderate 
-extent, and mainly reflect the marking up or down of quotations 
rather than any speculative business. Indeed, the most striking 
feature Of the equity markets has been the further decline in 
the volume of business, which on one or two days this week was 
at its lowest ebb for some considerable time. The level of the 
market as a whole has been virtually unchanged—so that the 
speculative gains of the previous week have been held. 

This inertia is somewhat surprising, even granted that, at 
times of major economic <hange, it is always hard to discern the 
efect upon particular securities or even particular groups. One 
reason for the inactivity might be the general assumption that the 
Cripps scheme simply cannot..work on.the lines planned... Yet it 
might have been expected that, the prospect of drastic changes in 
the structure of industry——changes. which are likely to take place 
in an atmosphere of. administrative. friction and delay—would 
have been reflected in further..disquiet among .investors, - For- 
tunately, this has not happened, and the..most.common City 
view seems to be, that the.,steep decline..in’ values . which had 
already occurred discounts, the: probability. of.,a good.deal of 
indusinial. dislocation. this winter, in any case.) From, the stand- 
poimt,of the stock markets that seems ,to be..a rather, sanguine. 
view, and it is likely,to, be roughly .shaken. .if,.che .Government: 

ides, at last to support, its physical, planning by. , budgetary 
action. In the meantime, these inactive markets) gain something: 
from.the strengthening, of the technical. position. which. resulted 
ftom.the severe shakeout, of. three’ weeks,ago. . The: significance’ 
of the technical factor was ‘apparent..when, the; new account. 
opened this week, for the firmer.tone. then.was certainly attri- 
butable: more to this influence than: to any of the-deepex explana~ 
tons—such as the speedy. window-dressing of the Paris plan to 
bring it into line with American requirements—which)-many. 
people tried to find. $b sonst } soe uti IO’ 

Meanwhile, the pilt-edged ‘market. seems tobe reacting rather 
tothe general influences of the economic. crisis than to! the 
monetary and technical facters which’ tended:to dominate it in 
the recem: past. It is true that! the: accentuation. of the sagging? 
tend-on Tuesday was apparently due to the mews ‘of the. draft 
(the Exchange Account’s: gold stocks, In its strictly. technical 
application, this transaction meant. that the authorities: had: corre- 
spondingly larger sterling, resources available to. support the 
market, should they choose to-do so. But the City’s reasoning 
Was. quite plainly on much broader lines: it argued: simply ‘that, 
the smaller the gold reserve, the greater. is the danger of a general 

until the effectiveness of the wider: corrective measures 
has been. demonstrated. . : Sect Feg1301 ey 
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Drawing on the Gold Reserve att toh snceall 
-Britain’s need for dollars is now being satisfied by sales of 
gold tothe United States. On Monday. last. the) 
‘nounced that the Bank of England had-sold £20 million of = 
' : ' : Ww 
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are_now being taken among representatives of the Dominions 
—assembled in Yona for the Bark and Fund meetings—in order 
to conserve dollars and curtail imports. from the United States, 
it. is to. be hoped that the further drafts.on the gold reserve to 
meet current dollar expenditure will show a steady diminution, 
The. gap should also be narrowed by the accelerated. export drive 
and by increased canalisation of British exports to hard currency 
countries. It should also. be possible before long to .finance a 
further part of the dollar deficit by means of. the final 
$400. million immobilised in the US line of credit. Mr 
Snyder, the US Secretary 10 the Treasury, made it clear at a 
press conference this week that this $400 million would again 
be. available as soon as the United States was. satisfied about 
the trend and character of the new. payments agreements negotiated 
by Great Britain following the suspension of free convertibility 
of current sterling into dollars., Mr Snyder would nut specify 
what this desired trend should be, but he made it clear that in 
his view the events of August 20th Jast should not’ be regarded 
as a fundamental. departure from the provisions of the Angio- 
American financial agreement, . The United States authorities are 
evidently under the impression that. the suspension of sterling 
convertibility is a very brief deviation from the line of conduct 
and, policy that was marked out in, that agreement. If this. view 
does not accord with that of. the British authorities it. may. be 
hoped. that no. opportunity .was lost in the past. week—and_ the 
opportunities were there for the asking—to remove .any possible 
misunderstanding. 
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* © * 


Recourse to the Fund . 

‘~The second: instalment im the search for dollars ‘needed 'to 
tide: Britain over until the:measures taken to balance external 
accounts become fully effective has been the putchase of $60 million 
from: the ‘Internationdl: Monetary Fund.’ ‘This operation was 
arranged in) London during the course of the meeting of: the 
IMF governors, The sanction of this dollar purchase is of signifi- 
cance in that it implies that to the Fund authorities the present 
balance of payments difficulties':from which Britain is suffering, 
and in covering which the help of: the IMF has been sought; 
may be regarded as a “ temporary disequilibrium.” There can be 
no doubt that, but for last week’s export programme’ announce- 
ment, this requirement would not have been regarded as satisfied. 
But this: programme, with the measures taken to reduce imports, 
offers some reason to hope that|some time during: 1948 the balance 
of payments will again. be on‘an even keel. That in itself was 
probably sufficient to satisfy the IMF authorities about the eligi- 
bility of Britain’s application foi purchasing dollars from the Fund. 
Further strengthening of the British case must have come from the 
sale of $20 million of gold to the United States, an operation which 
showed the United States and all concerned that Britain was 
dipping imto her final ‘reserves before approaching the IMF for 
assistance. mers ‘ : % 

It ‘may ‘be assured that this: week’s purchase’ of | dollars 
by Britain ‘will be’ followed by other: similar operations before 
equilibrium ‘in ‘external. payments is reached: ' The Chancellor 
of the ‘Exchequer, in the economic debate in the’ House ‘of 
Commons at the inning of last month, had: indicated that 
Britain’s facilities with the IMF ‘would be left in’ reserve, partly 
becaiise “of the ‘onerous’ terms ‘which'apply to drawings “upon 
the’ Fund: “That, ‘however, can ‘hardly be’ said’ of the initial pur- 
chases. What'is in fact taking place’ is the recapture by Britain 
from the Fund of some of the gold which it subscribed to the 

ital’ of that ‘institution’ In” paying its ‘Fund quota’ of 
$1,300 million, Britain contributed $210 ‘million in gold.“ Uader 
the Fund agreement a member country may purchase ‘currency 
from the Fund against its own currency ‘without ‘interest charge 
until the Fund holds in that member’s currency an amount equal 
to its quota. This means that Britain can purchase foreign 
currencies from the Fund up to $210.4 million, plus whatever. 
sterling the Fund has sold to” members (at the moment 
this amounts to $6,000,000 worth sold to the. Netherlands) 
without incurring any charge Se eee 
service charge of 3 per cent levied on all exchange operations 
the Fund. Up to about $217 -million, therefore,’ Britain’s 


recourse to the Fund would be made on extremely cheap terms. 
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Even thereafter the borrowing from the Fund would not be 
expensive by current interest rate standards. 

The amount that Britain can obtain from the Fynd»cannot 
in itself be said to represent any cons 
problem of bridging the immediate gap. : 
by Britain should, however, have greater value than its magni- 
trade might imply. There can be no doubt thar hitherto there 
has been considerable reluctance among members in using the 
facilities of the Fund. Apart from a small sale of dollars and 
sterling to the Netherlands, the Fund’s operations have been 
restricted to comparatively poor “risks,” namely, France and 
Mexico, both of which have in the course of a few months 
virtually exhausted their first. year’s facilities with the Fund. 
Despite Britain’s extremity, the first sale of dollars to this country 
may be said to make recourse to the Fund “ respectable,” and 
it may be hoped that Britain’s lead will soon be followed by a 
number of other countries suffering from the prevailing universal 
dollar shortage. If this occurs, the Fund may indeed become an 
appreciable instrument in easing the dollar strain, taking the 
pressure until greater help is forthcoming through a Marshall 


plan. 
* * . 


Raw Materials and Export Targets 


To the extent that progress towards the export targets of the 
various industries is achieved simply by switching supplies from 
the home market, the question of availability of raw materials 
naturally does not arise; but where the export drive involves 
changes in the character or total volume of production it is evident 
that significant problems will have to be overcome in many 
instances. Unfortunately, it is not possible to evaluate the pos- 
sibilities statistically owing to lack of data, but some of the broader 
issues are already foreseeable. 

In wool, although there are ample supplies available in the 
world market, there is a scarcity of the better types, and the suc- 
cess of the export effort in this field, as Sir Stafford Cripps 
emphasised, may depend upon the suppiy of quality products. 
Utility worsteds may have to be accepted on the home market, 
but they cannot necessarily be forced on to the foreign consumer. 
Thus, to the extent that wool textile production will be for export 
rather than for the British public, the finer types of wool will be 
in greater demand and the inferior crossbreds will tend to weaken. 
In raw cotton, stocks would be adequate to cover expanded pro- 
duction for some months to come, but, even here, difficulties may 
be experienced if imports of Egyptian supplies have to be cur- 
tailed for currency reasons. Output in the Sudan has expanded 
almost to its limit; to replace Egyptian cotten on the British 
market it would have te be doubled or trebled. Even rayon 
depends on imported raw materials which have to be procured 
largely from hard currency areas. And unless the supply of 
wood-pulp and cotton linters increases, production cannot be 
expanded. But in rayon, at least, products of export quality can 
be made without much difficulty, and this cannot be said of either 
cotton or wool textiles. 

Supplies of rubber in the world market are relatively plentiful, 
and Malaya would welcome an expansion in demand. Increased 
output of manufactures is likely to be restricted by other factors 
such as the supply of channel black for tyre manufacture. 
The leather position has also improved. Imports into the 
~ United Kingdom in the first seven months of this year. totalled 
83,600 tons Kincluding undressed hides), compared with $9,500 
tons in the corresponding period of last year and 46,200 tons in 
seven months of 1938. In leather goods, therefore, the limiting 
factor is likely to be productive capacity rather than material 
supplies, Of the non-ferrous metals, lead is likely to remain in 


thread and cotton manufactures'to a total yarn-cquivalent basis, 
heowas able tw show that ‘exports will have to be increased from 
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a weekly average rate of just under 4,000,000 Ib. in the ‘seq, 
quarter of 1947 to 5,600,000 Ib. by mid-1948, and to Stongnaae 
by the end of 1948; ; 

The corresponding total production which will be Necessary to 
reach. the target without reducing supplies to the domestic Con. 
sumer is shown in the accompanying table, To reach this Je 
of output involves, in effect, an incfease in yarn Ante 
20 per cent by early next year, to provide a supply of woven cloth 
sufficient during the subsequent nine months to. reach the end. 
1948 target for cotton manufactures. If there is no increase jg 
production, yarn supplies to the home market will have to t, 
cut by as much as 25 per cent during the next six Months, As 
on available evidence—especially of probable coal supplies—there 
is small prospect that the spinning mills could reach 120 per cen: 
of this summer’s level of output by about next March, a én 
of supplies from home to export markets is inevitable, 


Cotton TEXTILE PropucTION: EQUIVALENT Yarn Basis 
(Assuming Export Targets met out of Increased Output) ~ 
(Weekly: Average Production: mn. tb.) ’ 


Home Total 

Exports Supplies 
Second quarter, 1947 ......... 4* ll t 
Target, mid-1948..........+45 5-6 il 16-6 
Target, end-1948 ..........0.- 6:8 ll 178 


* Slightly below this level; exact figure not available. 


If production is to be raised at all, and exports are to be sold 
in the discriminating markets where hard currencies are earned, 
Lancashire must have more coal and more labour, and must reduce 
its production costs and make its marketing system more flexible. 
The spinning mills need the coal and labour immediately, Op 
coal, Sir Stafford would say no more than that industry would 
have its full requirements this winter “apart from some unfore- 
seeable eventuality” and that coal supplies in the North Wet 
would be concentrated on “ vital manufactures.” On labour, he 
was more specific, but it is clear that the now familiar measures, 
reliance on the Control of Engagements Order, increased recruit- 
merit of women and juveniles, more European Voluntary Workers, 
rearrangement of machines and labour to increase output per 
head, and extra hours in key sections of the industry—add up w 
a desperately slow solution of the problem of the shortage d 
labour. Action in so many of these cases is entirely dependent 
on prior negotiation between employers and ratives. “Only 
six to nine months are available in which to build up output b 
the new high levels which are the minimum targets ; but the 
recipe for smoothing the flow of materials and men is: litte 


Some confusion, and hence delay, may arise, too, from mit 
understandings about the efforts to “ redeploy ” the labour fore. 
“ Redeployment ” was conceived, until this week, as part of the 
modernisatjon scheme which was to be carried out in three stages. 
On Tuesday, however, Sir Stafford Cripps hinted that modification 
of existing equipment rather than re-equipment may be the best 
way of increasing output in the short period, so that there would 
be an extension of the time-limit to the Government’s offer of 3 


but it would be fatal to hopes of increased 
from the Government on this point were delayed, for that would 
encourage procrastination by both sides of the industry 
mobilising resources for the immediate production drive. 

’ * * 


Winter Coal Allocations "i 


The plan for winter allocations has now been worked out. 
Mr Hugh Gaitskell said in Leeds this week that it will bein the 
hands of industrialists before November 1st, as indeed it mus 
Se annereienen totes Gis to plan their produce 
programmes to ‘cognisance higher export targets. + 
Stafford Cripps has said that, in all, industry could expect 24 
million tons in the winter six months, This will, of course 
far below industrial requirements, even when eked out with sto 
laid: by from the summer allocations: ‘The summer bu 
provided, on the basis of a consumption equal to the six sume 
months of 1946, for 25 million tons—and consumption is al¥ 
higher — ~ winte iy oseamtine the acy hf Ne 
as well as for purely pi ion purposes. Little is 2" 
the basis poradl he alfocansciis will be made, beyond 'the’fac 
that the requi s of ‘the steel industry'will be met, . 
priority. will be given tu the industries producing for export” 

From last. weck’s provisional output’ figiires and the : 
late August ‘and early ‘September, it” is. difficult to share’ OF 
optimism expressed last week by Lord Hyndley about the effects 
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the five-day week and the production and : prospects ' 


: manpower 
for the rest of the year. Admittedly, the Yorkshire strike and the | 


“of the holidays’ cost.-the nation 338,500 tons last week, 
andjhad it not been for these, the total ourput from ‘deep mines 
andopencast workings would have been just’ over: 3.9’ million 
fons, It is true also that absenteeism, at 11.24 per cent from 
aihcauses, is lower than» for some ‘time past, and that the 
holidays and the recent tragic’ series of pit disasters have hada 
pad'effect on recruitment, © Yet, the number of ‘men on colli 
pooks last week was only 717,600, compared’ with 717,900 the 
week before, and unless the miners are prepared, in practice as 
well as. on paper, to accept Poles and other European workers, the 
chanees of reaching the manpower target of 730,000 by the end 
of the year are remote. 

The export targets for industry will be reached only if 
increasing supplies of coal can be moved to the mills and factories 
between now and early next year—and, in addition, there is the 
target for exports of coal as such. There is no prospect of 
schieving these targets without hardship to “non-essential 
industries” and domestic consumers unless the current trend 
of recruitment and output in the mines is sharply reversed 
in the next few weeks. With every week that. passes, any 
shortfall in output below the level of 4.1 million tons a week 
makes the prospects of achieving even a total production of 195 
milion tons of coal this year increasingly precarious—despite 
the bluff assurances of the Grimethorpe miners that they will 
make up for lost time. 


* * * 


«And Coal Board’s Plans 


This dreary trend of output lends added urgency to the Coal 
Board’s plans for improving production by re-equipment. These 
schemes are of both short and long term significance. Indeed, 
one of the Board’s difficulties has been to strike a balance between 
the needs of the immediate situation and the development of 
future plans. Neglect of capital investment in the past and the 
complete cessation of development work during the war have 
brought the industry almost to danger-point. 

The Board’s short-term projects include the placing of 
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£9,000,000 worth of orders for machinery and the development of 
“drift ” mining from ‘shallow: seams. Some seventy: drift mine 
schemes are projected for the next few:years, which should bring 
a net increase in output of: 3,000,600 10 4,000,000tons a ‘year, 
at a total cost of £3,500,000, and with the use of 8,000 workers: 
The long-term plans include the reorganisation and concentration 
ofa number of pits.. For example, in Durham; the labour of ten 
pits will be concentrated on four in the next five years, while, in 
Lancashire, three collieries’ labour concentrated upon one. shaft 
will eventually produce 2,000,000 tons a year. These concentration 


‘schemes involve difficult human problems, such as the miners’ 


objections to being transferred; they will have to be handled with 
the utmost tact. A number of new sinkings are planned, and work 
at Rothes (Fife) and Calverton (Nottinghamshire) has actually 
started. At least one major reconstruction plan for each of the 
Board’s forty-nine areas will be prepared by the end of this year. 
Twenty of these are expected to be statted in 1948. Each will 
cost up to £3,000,000 and will take up to six years to complete. 


x * * 


Sterling Discussions 


The discussions between the British financial authorities and 
foreign countries for renegotiating payments agreements following 
the suspension of convertibility have, not been interrupted by 
the Bank and Fund meetings. At least half a dozen negotiations 
are in train in London and the time-table of the authorities at 
the Treasury and the Bank of England appears to be fully booked 
up until almost the end of the year. Apart from the agreement 
with Belgium, the only definite announcement has been that 
referring to Finland, with which an arrangement has been made 
“which is as satisfactory to both sides as present circumstances 
permit.” This official definition bears all the evidence of the 
compromise between conflicting views which has had to be reached 
in this agreement, and which will no doubt. re-appear in those that 
have yet to be negotiated. All the countries with which Britain 
is negotiating. demand the fullest possible resumption of con- 
vertibility for their sterling at the earliest possible moment. The 
most im t of these negotiations from the supply point of 
view will be that with. Argentina. . There are no signs as yet of 
initiative on Britain’s part to get the talks under way, and un- 





TRADE WITH 
THE BAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete banking service, 
backed by nearly a century's first-hand experience 
of Asiatic economic conditions, for every financial 
operation connected with TRADE, INVESTMENT AND 
TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank’s branch system, 
under British management directed from London, serves 
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Fresh fields for endeavour 


Because of their great importance in the economic life 
of the world, the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand 
afford many opportunities for commercial development 
and expansion. The British industrialist who contemplates 
establishing a branch or a business ‘ down under’ will find 
ready help at The Bank of Australasia, where an 
extensive fund of up-to-date commercial information and 
complete banking facilities are at his disposal. Please address 
enquiries to the Overseas Department. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
' (Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C2. 
(Manager : G. C. Cowan) 
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mistakable evidence of impatience on the part of Argentina may 
be read in reports from Buenos Aires that exports of canned meat 
to Britain have been stopped. These are obvious preliminary war 
cries before the battle is joined. Meanwhile shipments of carcase 
meat from Argentina are unaffected. 

During the coming week the principal interest will be focused 
on the Dominion talks im London on financial policy. The pre- 
sence here of the highest fimancial authorines in the Dominions, 
attracteé by the Bank and Fund meetings, provides an opportunity 
to discuss problems of common interest, and in partucular the 


policy to be followed, in concert if possible, 10 meet the dollar - 


shortage and to adjust the sterling area dollar pool mechanism 
to the mew situation. News has already come from Australia 
and New Zealand of measures to cut imports from the United 
States. Australia is reducing the tax on gold miming so as to 
encourage production of the easiest and most automatic 

for producing dollars. It is to be hoped that other gold pro- 
ducers may also make their contribution, even at the cost af 
increasing their sterling balances, in building up the central gold 
reserve. Eire will be represented at the discussions, at which she 
must play an important part, given the size of her London funds. 


* * * 
Canada’s Problem 


Many countries have been “put on the spot” by the tem- 
porary suspension of convertibiliry of sterling, but none is in a 
more difficult spot than Canada, During the first half of this year 
Canada’s merchandise deficit with the United States amounted to 
$488 million, while there were substantial surpluses on other 
trading, especially with Britain. Hence Canada’s dependence upon 
convertibility, a dependence heightened by the fact that Canada 
works on comparatively small gold and dollar reserves, the figure 
at the end of 1946 being $1,245 million, or mot much more than 


a single year’s net dollar requirements at the rate at 
which that deficit has recently been running. For the 
time being, however, Canada stiff has the benefit of con- 


vertibility for the whole of the net surplus with the UK which 
is not covered by drawings on the Canadian line of credit. The 
present arrangements are that one half of that net deficit due by 
Britain to Canada is met by drafts on the credit (which on this 
basis is likely to fast ‘another fourteen months) and the other 
half in “cash or convertible currency,” ie..in US. dollars. The 
resultant situation is one which places considerable strain both on 
Canadian and British reserves. The most hopeful way of easing 
that strain would be to reduce. the * triangularity ” of Canada’s 
payments by diverting part of Canada’s present imports from the 
United States to British goods. There are importam lines of 
goods, ranging from cotton textiles to paper-mill machinery, 
where Canada’s present dependence on the United States is of 
quite recent origi and -ceplaces trade which was formerly donc 
by Britain. The Canadian authorities and trading community 
ask mothing better than to restore such trade to its traditional 
British channels. The issue reduces the sterling problem to its 
familiar essentials: the question of British production, of 
acceleration of the right types of exports and their canalisation 
into the required directions, 


> . * 
Bank and ro Meetings 


The m of governors of the International Mon::tary 
Fund and the International Bank have run their course smoothly 
and expeditiously. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has proved 
an adm rable chairman. The chairman for the ensuing year will 
be Mr O. K. Yui, Governor of the Central Bank of China, 
but it has already been decided that the next annual meeting will 
be held in Washington and not in Chungking. The rule will be 
to hold meetings at the headquarters of the institutions in alternate 
years and in the intervening years only in capitals of the other 
member countries. As regards formal business, the concluding 
meeting of governors last Wednesday passed seven resolutions 
relating to the admission of Finland to membership increases, 
the quotas of Tran and Egypt, a new liaison agreement between 
the United Nations and the Bank and. Fund, the election of an 
additional executive director to the Fund, and silver. The last 
of these merely calis upon membér countries to submit data 
relating to silver and its uses and calls wpon the Fund to assemble 
rnd distribute these data by March 1st next. The only hint of 
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probably be held in London during the coming week, 3 
increasing belief that the Bank will play a considerable part in this 
fmance and Mr McCloy has already left London on a tour of 
European countries. In this tour he will look not merely for 
opportunities to lend, but to borrow. There are some markets in 
Europe whose abundance could well be skimmed by participation 
in Bank loans and made available for more needy countries. Among. 
the projects which the Bank will certainly pursue is that of 
ing the reconstruction of the Ruhr coal industry. 
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* * « 


Grain Prospects Worsening 


The prospects of adequate grain supplies in Europe this 
winter are deteriorating. The United States Government has 
officially intimated that wheat exports this year would be cut by 
about 10 per cent in spite of a bumper harvest. The November 
grain export allocation totals only 29.5 million bushels compared 
with 46.7 million bushels in October, with none to the United 
Kingdom. This reduction reflects, of course, the shortage of 
dollars in the consuming countries and the effects of that shortage 
have been accentuated by the high American prices—prices which 
many European buyers can no longer afford to pay. The statistical 
position for wheat in the four main exporting countries is shown 
in the following table: — 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND Export SURPLUSES (milfion. bushels) 


fir at caso 














1947* 
| Domestic Domestic 
} Com- Seren sreaee Con- _ |Exportable 
sumption Surplus sunptiont | Surplis 

comet herr sesnenysaadheagianmaninaconsdin i 
United States... .. LBS 7 6 OB 243 1,409 =| 1,209 200 
Canada . .wsvewwws +. 4b...» 1a 209 33....)..155 mM 
Argensina§........ } 221 | 1530 91 190t 130 | * 
Australia§ ........ any. | 78 39 200t | 80 } 

195 | | Las | 642 a2} bse | Se) 

§ ‘Ceop-years 1946-47 and 1947- 48. * Provisional, t Forecast, 


The output of these four countries is expected to show a 
considerable increase on last year, owing mainly to the goad 
harvest in the United States and the bumper crop expected it 
Australia. In Canada production has dropped in the last twelte 
months, while the coming season’s prospects in Argentina aft 
poor. The acreage, it is believed, will show a 12 per cent redue- 
tion on the previous season, whilst the dry weather has 
growing conditions unfavourable. 

In spite of the increased output, the exportable surplus is likely 
to be some 10 per cent less than last season. The failure of the 
maize and oat crops in the United States has already 
farmers turn to wheat as an alternative feeding stuff. In 
tina last season’s wheat and maize crops were below expectation. 
The wheat outturn was first estimated to be between 240-2 
million bushels, whereas the latest reports suggest as little as 
million bushels. The third official estimate for the maize 
gives a figure of 5,815,000 metric tons, compared with the seool 
official estimate of 6,150,000 tons and the trade estimate 
79900,000 tons. For Canada, Argentina and Australia, don 
consumption in the coming season has been assumed to be 
t@ last season’s, but there are chances that it may increase, 

-Europe’s position is even worse than Britain’s. Of the € 
dian exportable sur of 200. million bushels,.160 million 2 
already earmarked for the United Kingdom under the wht 
contract, leaving ee 40 million bushels for the “free” mat 
And again; of the 120 million bushel surplus in Australia, 
expects. to buy some .55. million bushels. _ Assuming that 
Argentina’s exports come on to the world market, “ 
real on of wheat from the four main exporting 
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increasing hardship. And the scale of hardship will be so vast 
that a few emergency grain shipments from a conscience-stricken 
America will be of httle avail, 


r 2 * 2 


five-Year Plan for Electricity 


The manufacture of electricity generating equipment has 
the highest priority in the allocation of manpower and materials 
for capital investment. Whatever capital projects have to be post- 
poned to speed production for the export drive, generating equip- 
ment for the electricity undertakings is not likely to figure pro- 
minently among them. Despite this priority, the gap between the 

t extension programmes and actual deliveries to domestic 
undertakings remains disturbingly wide. 

Plans have been approved and work is in progress on 6 million 
kilowatts of additional plant which is scheduled. to be installed by 
the winter of 1950. This week the Central Electricity Board has 
announced that programmes have been prepared for the years 1951 
and 1952. The decision to plan five years ahead instead of for 
the customary four has been taken, says the CEB, because of the 
longer period required for completing and commissioning new 
plant. The Board has planned for an additional 3,923,500 kilo- 
watts to be installed in the fourth and fifth years. Thus, for the 
whole quinquennium ending in 19§2, a total extension. of 10 million 
kilowatts is projected at a cost of about £450 million. 

Such figures look astronomical beside the present rate of deli- 
very of equipment. In the first seven months of this year, 
deliveries to electricity undertakings totalled only 90,000 kilowatts. 
It will clearly be difficult. to maintain even the low level of deli- 
veries reached in 1946, when net installations totalled 272,000 kilo- 
watts. The delay in obtaining delivery has, of course, been partly 
attributable to the shortage of materials, especially steel, in the 
electrical equipment industry, and to the long period which must 
elapse between the starting of manufacture and the actual delivery 
ofequipment. But it has also been due to an overhasty approval 
of orders for export, orders which must continue to occupy con- 
siderable fabricating capacity for some months yet. In the first 
five months of this year, of 354,000 kilowatts of delivered steam 
trbo-alternators of 10,000 kilowatts capacity or more, 209,000 
kilowatts were for export. j 

The higher priority now given to orders for generating capacity 
for home use should ensure a substantial improvement in deliveries 
in 1948, but it is now obvious that those expected during the 
remainder of 1947 can make little or no impression upon the avail- 
able power supply. Irrespective of how satisfactory coal stocks 
may be this winter, there will be a shortfall of 2 million kilowatts 
of capacity by comparison with: peak demands for electricity. 
The gap can be closed in only two ways—by spreading the peak 
industrial load, or by electricity cuts. 


* * x 


The Invisible Stag 


The long established but indefensible practice of swelling the 
volume of stagging of new issues on the Stock Exchange by 
the device of using fictitious names has at last to come fo an end. 
An order issued by the Stock Exchange Council ‘this week gives 
notice that any member of the Stock Exchange following or 
knowingly allowing this practice to be followed will be liable 
t0 be brought under disciplinary rules, Thus the small man’s 
chance of securing a large allotment of a promising issue by 
submitting a large number of separate applications is greatly 
narrowed, for few of the smaller fry are likely to be able to 
muster battalions of real persons as numerous as the ynnumbered 
ghosts of bygone days. Nor everyone is prepared merely to 
lend his name to an application for the benefit of the stag ; and 
the stag himself will obviously find little point in subscribing 
for the benefit of real persons. 

Yet this is not a vale dicta to the stag, who may perhaps 
consider himself lucky to enjoy as much scope as he does under 

Present regime of control. He is a timid but resourceful 

and no doubt there will be much canvassing for real names 
among friends and relations when next the business in new issues 
comes to life. It has been said, too, that the onus of preventing 
abuse of the ban will largely rest with the brokers, and some 
May find it difficult to avoid innocent connivance in the matter. 


* ’ * * 


Decline in Empire Wool Stocks 


- The first post-war season of free wool auctions will certainly 
be-recorded in the woolgrowers’ annals. Prices for the better 
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qualities have been steadily rising; the increase in fine wools was 
as much.as 75 per cent, although. quotations for medium ‘and 
coarse crossbreds have been only-a little above their reserve prices. 
The Joint ene which is responsible for the orderly dis- 
posal of the Empire wool stocks accumulated during the war has 
also had a successful season. The net offtake from stocks: was 
1,271,000 bales ; thus more than half the stockpile has’ been sold 
within two years, in contrast with the original estimate ‘that dis= 
posal of the 10} million bales would take thirteen years. The 
annual reduction in stocks. is shown in the following table: — 


Australian N.Z. S. Africa 
Stock at Wool Wool Wool Total 
000 bales "000 bales ‘000 bales ’000 bales 
350. July, 1945... 6... 66 6,796 L777 1,834 10,407 
50 June, 1946....0...... 3,789 1,425 572 5,786 
50. June, 1947. ..-...... 3,076 1,092 347 4,515 


South African wool, being mostly merino, found a ready 
market, and existing stocks are equivalent to about half a normal 
season’s clip. Sales of Australian wool have also been large, and 
the 6,800,000 bales held at the end of the war have been reduced 
to 3,100,000 bales, or approximately one season’s production. 
New Zealand wool, being gwnerally of inferior quality, has not 
fared so well, and the current stock is about ro per cent more than 
a year’s output. 

Actual sales made by the Joint Organisation totalled 1,427,637 
bales, while the quantity of wool bought-in amounted to 193,876 
bales, consisting almost entirely of carbonising and medium 
crossbred wools of average to inferior style. The JO purchases 
of offerings which failed to reach the reserve prices comprised 
108,000 bales from New Zealand, 64,000 bales from Australia 
and 22,000 bales from South Africa ; they were confined almost 
entirely to the Dominion auctions where the bulk of the new clip 
was offered. Purchase$ at auctions in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 231 bales. 

In the following table an attempt has been made to break 
down the current JO stocks according to counts. The delimita- 
tion of each group is not exact, but the figures give a reasonable 
guide to the present composition of the stockpile. 

Over one-third of the total consists of merino type wool (60s 
and above), largely Australian, but of these 1,653,000 bales nearly 
a million consists of medium to heavy burry or carbonising wools, 
And it is these types which are not in great demand at the 
moment, buyers preferring wools free from burrs and fault. 
Inferior wools account for another 1,500;cco bales, including 






























In addition to the short “ Statistical Summary ” which 
appears. weekly in The Economist, a full service of . 
statistical and factual information appears weekly in 


Records and. Statistics 


Supplement to The Economist 


Records’ and Statistics is a separate, self-contained 
weekly publication of from 16 to 24 pages. It includes 
not only many statistical tables but also factual records 
of public affairs, including Parliamentary activities and 
digests of state papers, and industrial and commercial 
reports from home and oveérseas,. It is believed to be 
the most. comprehensive statistical and factual report 
appearing weekly anywhere in the world. 

he Records and Statistics Supplement to The 
Economist is available by postal subscription only. The 
subscription, which may be sent direct to this office or 
through a newsagent, is 30s. per anim. For those who 
are already direct postal subscribers t> The Economist, 
the economy of posting both publications together makes 
it possible to quote a combined subsciiption of £4. 
Subscribers to The Economist who wish to receive 
Records and Statistics should notify this office as soon 
as possible, but are asked not to send any money until 
an account is rendered. It is. regretted that it is no 
longer possible to supply back numbers of Records 
and Statistics or to date subscriptions back. 

Paper shortage also makes it impossible to supply 
sample copies. For a limited time, however, subscribers 
.to Records and Statistics will be allowed, if they wish, 
to cancel any unexpired portion of a subscription. 

THE ECONOMIST, BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, — 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
Next week’s issue of Records and Stalistics will contain the 
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South African netives and karakuls. Thus, out of the present port Corporation, which the company acquired in 1938: img 
existing stock of 4,500,000 bales, some 2,500,000 bales consist of thange for the surrender of the physical assets and eratine 






rights. When subsequent calculations showed this to be a 
sum by comparison with the market value of the y's qu 
stocks—abour £4,000,000 before"the repoft—some fertile. 
in London tried to add credence to. the tale by, sugge 


wools for which there is. mo ready sale. More than half 
stock is located in Australia and a little over 1,000,000 bales is 
the United Kingdom. But it is probable that wool will be tr 
ferred from the Dominions for sale in Britain during the cur 
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season should that prove to be a more profitable method of sum embraced also companies such as Buenos Aires ee 
marketing. Tramway and Buenos Aires Towns and Docks. ‘Then the ft 
of Buenos Aires Central Railway became an obvious ta 
JOWt ORGANISATION STC STOCRS Ali this was good fuel for the bulls in stocks of the companies gon. 
tis — ar sagen sols _ cerned in the railway take-over scheme. ree: The isang 
re . Anglo-Argentine Tramways rose as much as 25 per cent on 
i hats Er aslankt | Bs | as | Monday, although reacting later, and the whole market was afire. 
| 60s ae ewe 73 e8 | Total Yet in fact no deal has been concluded, and the report has 
/ and | to and | a3 3s been denied from Argentina. Ever since last May, representatives 
Over. EP | Uae p rscg of Anglo-Argentine Tramways have been negotiating with the 
Shen mio 4 ~ Argentine Government, but no agreement has been announced 
eS ON hie 6s ee ee | 307 «80 far. Now it is feared, at least from the British side, ‘that the 
New Zeaiead <..... 4 "22 a6 | 60 | «aSat | =. | Log2. = rumours may prejudice the outcome of the talks. It is difficul 
Sowe ANKA ...--»: Ee earna pos | | Sto avoid the impression that many of the reports which circulate 
Total........ 4 1653 636 125k; GOT | 285} 283 | 4,515 on the subject of the payment for British assets in Argentina ate 
rane = specifically directed towards the stock market. Rumour, counter 
‘U.M—~Anasalie.... « 4 297 | ehDO. bi 3B forbs bo M4 sew po SO rumour, speculation and denial seem to follow in an inevitable 
aw 4 | St) 4 | 32 sequence, and they invariably produce swings of Prophetic 
|; 4-4 +;—--— dimensions in market prices. 
MOOG yak os 420 ~ 329 ; 22% |, 352 86 4 1,012 
Australia, ..... ince. «)}- 2287, | oom. | ee 453 | 16 2,581 
Meme CT wile adie ol ae Depot ot aie Shorter Notes 
iat abet ek [ess | és aasr | cor esl cad tee An increase of 3s. 6d. per ton in all kinds of cement which 


} ; ‘ 





N.B.—Totals are correct ; discrepancies in additions due to rounding off. 
* Carbonised. + Sliped. 
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Demand in the present season is still firm and buying is likely 
to remain selective. The wool textile industries in western 
Europe have made a remarkable recovery ; the Dutch industry 
is Operating at about 40 per cent above pre-war level and the 
Belgian about 10 per cent above, while the French has recently 
surpassed the 1938 figures. Stocks in these countries are high— 
about nine months’ supply compared with six months’ before the 
war. But if activity is maintained there is unlikely to be any 
slackening of demand for raw material. 


* * * 


Anglo-Argentine Tramways 


Speculation about the future of British assets in Argentina 
shifted this week from rails to tramways and has generated quite 
a burst of frothy excitement in the Stock Exchange. Cabled 
rumour has pushed matters to the point of naming a figure of 
£11} million to be paid by Argentina for the holdings of the 
Anglo-Argentine Tramway Company in the Buenos Aires Trans- 


will come into force on Seprember 15th 1s due to the 
current rise in coal prices and railway rates, to. both of which 
cement costs are particularly susceptible. 


* 


The Ministry of Transport proposes to carry out the 10 per 
cent cut in fuel consumption of goods vehicles on October 1st 
by issuing to each driver 90 per cent of the rate of the issue in 
the previous period, with supplementary issues in ex 
cases. Applications and vehicle records will be scrutinised. The 
first issues will be for four, eight or twelve weeks, but the normal 
rationing period will later be twelve weeks. On October 29th 
a new type of “X” coupon will be introduced, on which 
signature will be required in exchange for petrol ; the intention 
being to discover the identity of those who wrongfully dispose of 


coupons. 
* 


In announcing that 20 clothing coupons would be available for 
the ration period of five months which begins on October 1st, the 
Board of Trade adds that the continuance of the same rate for 
the six months following March, 1948, would depend on a 10 
per cent increase in textile output. 








SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports also appear in the Supplement : International Tea ; eee Aviation ; Staveley Coal and Iron. 






































Prices | Price, | Price, Net Gross | Last Two Price, Price, 
Jan. 1. Sept. af Winnie solani Sept. | Yield, Yield, | | Jan. “Tse 17, Dividends Name 91 Secunty Sept, 10,/Sept, i7 sh 
I ist | 1947 ATT” | “aes ow 0.6 ee 
High | Law || it ; (n) ") % 
ernen funds nn 99 Australia 34% 1965-69. .... 1 102 2% 
103} | ic Jonversion 3% March 1, 1948-53, i 101 101 sa 1 2 oF 1 a | andi 1966-71 at oat 304 
1034 War fonds 24% August 1, 1949-51] 100; | doog 0 HT ©} 2 2 oF) Tor | 4 ( ! canbe’ ba 102 102 | 5.98 
102% | 8 {Exchequer Bonds 14% Feb. 15, 1950, 100 00) | 0:28 7} 11411 | 142/-/| 113/9| 40 ¢ c || Angto- com, i0s.,°}| 130/- | 127/6 | 34S 
1054, 98} | Wat Hoods 24% Marcb 1, 1951-53. ) 2 111 8}214 Te 2532/6 | 118/1j) 5 a| 25 6 /\Anglo-Iranian Oil £1....... 167/6 | 167/6 | 308 
105% | 97% |\War Bonds 2 March 1, 1952-54.) 98 98 j 114 7'217 6e 80/9/ 56/1 10 c} 15 ©¢/|\Assoc, Port.Cem. Ord. Stk.{1! 63/9 62/6 | 4 \ 
1084 1014 | War tinan ne A, 068i Wee} 212-6) 5 5 Se 42/6 | 25/3) 25 ¢| 40 c¢)Austin Motor‘A’ Ord. Stk. | 3/3 | 33/116 
106 97} j War Bonds ie As as 1954-56.) 98 97g | 113 7/216 8! 95/44) 73/6 | tal Bank Ord. ‘B’ £1..|! 77/6 | 76/6 | 3B 4 
40s | |) $9) Teding 249, fase 952-57... | 100 111 2/216 $1 245/-| 167/6 | $20 b| 5 a|Bass Ratcliff Ord, £1...,...\| 180/- | 181/5 " 
108 fs | National Def, See judy 1 sast-60) }222 7) 5 0 1 115/-| 80/-| 12 | 8 a@ British Oxygen fi 3.2) e8/9 | 88/9 [402 
1095 | 99} | War Loan 3% Oct, 15, 1 xd 113 3/3 0 1!) 58/7| 40/6] The] Bh rtaulds Ord, caesevedll 44/9 | 45/9 13.68 
108 973 eons Ans 15193 195548 98} | 12420/3 2 32 29/19 22/9} 8 c] 8 ¢|\Dorman Ont fins. 24/44 | 24/44, 60 3 
1058 | 95 pri 15, Iie xd 14-7) 217 GE B1/-| 57/3] 12 cl 15 ¢ Ru Ont ‘") 63/- | 66/3 | 4t 
10943 | 98 ewer 32" pre ri ieee» 98gxd 114 2/3 1 2% §3/-| 40/9) 3 a] 7 b!Imp Ted. Ord. Stic Z 44/ 45/- }4 oll 
1223 | 109 ae aoa edi as yy {1 6 1/31 43) 49/6) 39/6] Te} 10 ¢ | Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. 41. | 41/10}) 46/3 | 4 33 
tt 974 [sa 97 5215 6) 3 211) 57/44) 45/~) 5 ec} 10 ¢/ Lever & Unilever Ord. £1...| 48/9 | 5o/- |4.04 
104 92 Ve vines Bonds y be 0 93 (116 8'3 010% 1/6 -| We ¢ | London Brick Ord. Stk, £1.. oy? 52/6 ‘BY 
1234 109} vers See 920-76 | 1g |} 18 4)3 1 8% 84 7 (d) | LMS, 4% Ist Pref. Stk... = ee 
Li | pe | Sms eer Lith ha eel eae ee a a:| S| Aaremmcmian gl wel is es 
a 4i/-| $a P’ , - i 
115, PI lien oe ‘apie cs 103xd } 113 543 4 3¢ 30 169-58 Pahel Protea eee | ae *S2 4h 
ou 1 $0 27 63/44) 44/- hc ¢ & Lloyds Def. £1 a9/- |S 3 
1 ‘Gixd 18 5|3 6 Of 108/9| 80/- a| 5 b| “Shell” Transpt, Ord, Stk.£1)| 86/3 | 87/6 | 149 
as i 2/3 1 6% 147/6 | 108/9 b a \\Tube vst. Ord. Stk. £1 117/6 | 117/6 |# 
Oe I i as i B5hxd _B2xd 113 6) 3 O1Nf 96/9| 68/1j} 8§6| 3fe Turner & Newall Ord. Stk.{i, 70/- | 70/7b| 3 t 
ee finally redeemable Within the sext five years | 107/6| T1/-| 55 Shee aa eg 82/6 | 81/6 | 4 5» 
age worked out on the assumption that wonky part over per cant wl Redemption | be . ' : — 
yields on other dated stocks assume Heures a at pall walyeady. (Te ee 
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ApBEY$, churches, — 


castles, mansions 
of imposing | &x- 


and. decorations, 'price- 
less heislooms of crafts- 
men of the past — these 
afte the historic back- 
ground of the Yorkshire 
of to-day with its thou- 
sands of craftsmen skilled 
in so many trades, 
This tradition is to be 
seen throughout York- 
shire, among its people, 
in its cities and towns, in its industries, and is the solid 
foundation upon which “ ‘The Yorkshire Post” is 
established. 
Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is indeed 
part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth of outlook 
which causes its viewpoints to be studied and. quoted 
throughout the world, 


The Horkshire Post 


The Newspaper of the North 


YP.50 
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LONDON TRANSPORT orovides 


passenger transport. services over an area of 
2,000 square miles. This area stretcties 58 


miles from RCRD: paavd the Chiltern 





responsibilities, now and In the new 
London that is being planned. {It Is proud 
tobe AT LONDON’S SERVICE 
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Where does ST cle tele. 


and 





IT WAS A shrewd sense of 7 Drone: 
ganda values which named Britain's’ 
wartime propaganda ministry a 
Ministry of Information. Do we not,’ 
in this country, profoundly distrust 
propaganda? Is it not something 
practised byunscrupulous foreigners, 
which shrouds fact in veils of fiction, 
and distorts or suppresses truth? 

We like to think that we tefl just 
the plain truth. x 


Inconsistently, however, we like it 
much. better when it is told well. 
“We shail not flag or fail, we shall 
go on to the end... .” moves us far 
more than the mere meaning of the 
words. “And gentlemen in England 
now a-bed shall think themselves 
accursed. they were not here...” 
gives us truth as we would really 
have it— magnificently. 

Information can only be facts. 
But when we set out to register facts, 
with an audience, we should ring 
the bells of Heaven. 


a 


Shakespeares and Churchills arise 
but rarely : the need to expound and 
persuade, daily. It is wise to recog- 
nize that, in general, the business of 
presenting truth persuasively must 
depend upon a developed skill. And 
this skill is a product of exhaustive 
study of people—their habits and 
preferences and the. secret. springs 
of their hearts’ desires; it comes 
from long acquaintance with the 
responses of people (different kinds 


This year, next 


well as services in South America. 


- It's fun to by by blying boat! 
Shor ts ie il cedar doi ms 


Short Bros, (Rochester & Bedford) Lid., Rochester + Short & Harland, Lsd., Belfast 





begin? 


of people, ail kinds of poeple) to 
\ different stimuli; it requifes ‘the 


expert employment..of créative 
‘imagination and of the arts in apply- 
ing those stimuli; and, above all, it 


depends on @ technique of planning. 


+ * % 
orf n of a Technique of 
@ has been the ‘constant 
conceaneeiaaa Walter Thempsen 
core the 83 years 
of its As applied today, 
that technique unswervingly ensures 
that advertising based on it is aimed 
at the centre of the target... . <it 
does not often result in “campaigns” 
which the public admirés, or laughs 
over, or is even aware of as cam- 
eo People seldom say of a 
. Walter Thompson advertisement 
. “How clever?!” They often do 
what the advertisement suggests 






‘they should do. . 


A Director of the Company will be 
pleased to talk to you about the appli- 
cation of JWT’s Technique of Plan- 
ning to any problem of persuasion. 

J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY LTD. 
40 Berkeley Square, London, w.1. 
(Telephone: Mayfair 9496.) And 29 
offices abroad, serving the United 
States, Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, India, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico. The JWT office in 
Belgium has been reopened: for the 
present, 12 correspondent offices 
cover other European countries and 





o’clock-—and all's well with this young 
traveller and his mother, What a story she could 
tell as they sail over the seas on the wings of a 
great Short flying boat! It is a fine ship which 
skims offthe water like a bird and flies through 
the clouds so Serenely—to land as gently on the 
other side of the ocean. 


Dinner is served — upstairs in the dining saloon. 
The generous hull of a Short boat permits roomy 
atrangements on two decks, with cocktail Bars, 
lounges, or other amenities. The passengers enjoy 
their dianer with that grateful sense of well-being 
that comes from flying “over the sea in ships.” 


year—some time it will be 
your turn to travel. Enquire from your travel 
agent, then, the routes served by Short flying 
boats. At present they include U.K. to Africa, © 
_ India, China, Australia, and New Zealand, as 7 








Build, © 
or lease, 


your factory 
AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


THIS industrial estate is within 
a dozen miles of Charing Cross. 
It is well served by road and 
rail and is particularly suited 
to businesses using sea or river- 
borne traffic. Ships up to 
15,000 tons. can be berthed and 
the handling equipment for 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive and up to date. 
The Estate engineering staff can 
MAINTENANCE AND submit building schemes, erect 
REPAIR SHOPS . 

‘ your. factory (on lease if you 
ENGINEERING AND wish) and undertake plant 
BUILDING SERVICES ‘ ‘ ° ° 

- fabrication, installation and 


PRIVATE RAILWAYS maintenance. 
AND SIDINGS 


aver ano roan . DAGENHAM DOCK 
sraist’ ESTATE 


FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


including cranes up to 40 ton fift, 
pipe lines, etc. 


TRANSPORT 
inDvU 


Apply for illustrated leaflet "* 8” 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone’: Royal 3171 








A POWER BEHIND 


BRITAIN’S DRIVE 





ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


COMPANY — 


Generating Plant for Steam, Water or Oil Power - Sub-Stations 
and Converting Plant - Transmission Systems, Transformers, 

-and Control ~ Electric Traction and Transport 
industrial Electrification - Welding Equipment - Electrical 
Equipment for Marine Purposes - Domestic and Allied Appliances 
Aircraft and Aircraft Electrical Equipment, 


sealed Pi are Company Ltd. Works at: 
reston, ; b 
RRS tree 
Queens House, Kingsway, tondon, W.C.2 
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;  STOPPED—FOR REPAIRS — 
i, Water can be a major nuisance to industry for it 
'} may cause scale deposits or corrosion which reduc 
efficiency in heating and cooling systems or b 
the main supply. bt 
The introduction of minute quantities of * Calgon’ 
(sodium metaphosphate) into industrial water 
systems is now a recognised way of preventing scale 
formation, corrosion, and the troubles which follow 
in their wake. 


ALBRIGHT & Wiison 
CHEMICALS 


CALGON, MICROMET— 





tow TRADE NAMES FOR SODIUM METAPHOSPHATE 
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Vietory over : 
the desert... 


In dramatic contrast to the caravan trails.of 
compatatively recent memory, the Bristol Freighter 
conquers difficulties of terrain and distance, 
transporting in its capacious hold up to five tons 
of merchandise. The speed, safety and economy, , 


of the versatile Freighter have been proved 
throughout the world in a series of 
demonstration flights which included a 21,000 miles 
tour of the Middle East .. , flights which 
show that this aircraft, and its 36 seater passenger ~ 
counterpart, set new standards in common-sense” 
- construction ~~ 


walks 


design and superiority of 





‘THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY 
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the members of The Burmah Oi 
Limited, was held on mber } 
1947, the Se Raney’ Pah. 30, Ge 


Square, Glasgow. 


Mr Robert I. Watson, chairman and 


managing director presided, 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman which was 

with the directors’ r and accounts. — - 
Rather than delay payment of a divi- 
dend by literal adherence to the normal and 
corect Practice, eee Cy ‘dividend co 
merely rec ¥ om 
the Ordinary stock, your board decided to 
return, at any rate for this occasion, to the 
war years’ procedure of declaring a second 
interim with a recommendation to this 
meeting that this be the final for the year. 
The two interim dividends respectively of 
2} per cent. and 10 per cent. less tax thus 
leave the dividend for 1946 unchanged at 
12} per cent. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Trading results for 1946 show a drop of 
{1,165,437 on those in respect of 1945. In 
my statement last year I indicated that with 
the cessation of the military demands, which 
reached their peak in India in 1945, and 
continued controlled civil demand there we 
must expect a considerable falling off in 
wading results. This, together with a 
smaller sum available in respect of previous 
years’ adjustments, accounts for the fall in 
profits of our Indian tading subsidiary, 
which is the main source of our trading 
revenue. Our Burma trading subsidiary 
fecommenced operations in Burma on 
April 1, 1946, with imported oils and has 
made a welcome start in spite of the damaged 
and unsettled state of communications 
throughout the country and deficiencies in 
storage and other equipment which we 
—_ normally regard as essential for the 


lavestment income is up by £273,904 and 
with a smali increase in Transfer Fees credits 
aggregate { 3,133,887. Total debits amount 
to £661,723, and thus the balance of profit 
for the year amounts to £2,472,164. Adding 
the amount £459,530 brought forward from 
last. year, the disposable sum becomes 
£2,931,694, out of which the board has allo- 
cated £350,000 to General Reserve, bringing 
this reserve up to £4,350,000, and, after 
providing the Preference and Ordinary stock 
dividends, £2,017,064, and the further addi- 
tien to Provident Funds of £94,345 conse- 
quent on the latter, we are left with a balance 
of £470,285, an increase of £10,755, which 
the board recommends should be carried 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the balance sheet the “main 
change is a reduction of some £6,300,000 in 
Government Securities accounted for partly 

aM increase in the advances to subsidiary 
Companies, mainly those operating in Burma, 
amounting to £2,100,000 and partly by some 
Fepayment of loans received from our Indian 
trading subsidiary, reflected under the reduc- 
Hon in “Amounts owing to Subsidiary Com- 
Panies” on the liabilities side of the balance 


The reduced amount shown as. 


acctued dividends from wholly » owned 
Saar companies is of course due to the 
amount already referred to available 
‘Wading surplus from these companies. 
With the re-entry of our operating and 
se companies into Burma on April 1, 
— we have considered this a suitable 
cane Segregate in the consolidated balance 
cludi expenditure on capital assets in- 
uding stocks of stores, products, etc, of 


THE’ BURMAH- OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 
(22°, MR-ROBERT L WATSON’S STATEMENT __ 
The forty-ifth, annual mea voting se 


these subsidiaries as represented the ad 
hoc book values at the time of ial in 
1942 from the expenditure on: similar items 
incurred since April 1, 1946, and thus show 
clearly the measure of our new investment 
from this date. The book value of the 


like 
transferred from the War Contingencies 
Reserve created in 1942, leaving the latter 
reserve at £472,464, 


WAR DAMAGE AND DENIAL CLAIMS, BURMA 
Official assessment of our denial claims 


for replacement of destroyed assets (which 
Claims are of course in no way related to the 
book values. referred to above) has been 


Despite this unsettled issue and despite 
stitutional political changes in Burma 
and India consequent on the transfer of 
power from this country on the completion 
of its mission to lead their peoples 


dependence under a democratic government, 
the company’s subsidiary and associated 
companies in both countries have been 
steadily demonstrating their publicly ¢x- 
pressed professions of belief and confidence 
in the security of, and a square deal for their 
continued operations under the new govern- 
ments. In Burma we have not for a moment 
hesitated over, or delayed in any degree the 
measure of reconstruction of our i 

and refining activities already ago 
decided on. The target we have set our- 
selves has been determined by the best 
assessment we could make of what remains 
of the already proved resources and of the 
period over which we might expect to ex- 
tract them consistent with sound practice. 
The raising of that target will depend. on 
our success or failure in discovering new 
sources of production and, notwithstanding 
the lack of encouragement which has dogged 
our past efforts in that direction both in 
Burma and in India, we have large and costly 
programmes already beginning to develop in 
the field not only to clear geologically ex- 
posed and suitable structures stili waiting for 
the final verdict (for the great bulk of exposed 
structures have already, over the years, been 
weighed up and found wanting) but to 
finish the extensive ysical surveys of 
both couniries which we started shortly be- 
fore the war and which it interrupted. 
Given the official sympathy and support 
which our nation building activities of the 
past in India entitle us to expect from the 
new governments there, we possess both the 
will and the resources to make India as we 
made Burma independent of im of 
petroleum if further petroleum is there and 
is«physically get-at-able in such considerable 
quantities. Her weakness in that respect 
remains both our regret and our stimulus. 
Reverting to the programme of reconstruc- 
tion in Burma, perhaps I need not, but I am 
still going to remind you that the present 
company and its predecessor have been 
securing their Burma production since 1886 
broadly from two areas only, that is from 
Yenangyaung end Chauk, the latter Field 
being brought in by us in 1902. By American 
methods, of at any rate the not very remote 


our goodwill to Burma and 
of our active help and good wishes for her’ 
successful rehabili We shall make our 
own contribution a success if ‘the clements 
of success are there, but we shall need and 
shall wholehearted assistance of 


Imperial t, new 

in India will no doubt carefully weigh the 
possible strategic advantages of that surplus 
accessible, if need be, over a land 
against the fiscal 1 j 10 
preserve it—at any sate as long as she herself 
is almost ' on sea borne 
supplies of ‘ 
Consequent on my retirement vour board 
has decided to eppoi as from January 1, 


of the board and joint managing director 
with Mr. W. E. V. aham. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, 

The second interim dividend of 10 per 
cent. (2s. per £1 unit) paid on June 27, 1947, 
was confirmed as the Final dividend on the 
Ordinary stock for the year 1946, 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 





METAL TRADERS, LIMITED 


ALL ROUND INCREASE IN 
ACTIVITIES 


MR FRANK BAER'S STATEMENT 


The twenty-seventh ordi general mee:- 


ordinary 
~ ing of Metal Traders, Limited, will be held 


at the g ed office. of the .company, 
a Gracious Street, London, E.C.. E 
24th instant. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr. Frank L. Baer, circulated with 
the report and accounts :—~ 


The statement and accounts for the year 
ending March 31, 1947, which I have the 
honour to submit, covers the first full year’s 
trading ‘since the cessation of hostilities. 

Tt will be observed from the accounts that 
there has been ar. all-round increase in our 
activities, which was indicated to the stock- 
holders our having declared an interim 
dividend in September last. 


PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES 


Metal Traders, Inc., New York, have had 
another satisfactory year 

In subtaitting the accounts a year ago I 
ventured to indicate that the outlook for our 
two other subsidiary companies was fayour- 
able, and this is fully borne out by the balance 
sheets which we publish, as has been our 
practice now for some years. 


Brookside Metal Company, Limited, have 
done, and continue to do, a large and_profit- 
able business. 

L.P«. Lead Pigments and Chemicals, 
Limited, have also had a successful year with 
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a considerable expansion of their business. It 
will be seen from thatcompany’s balance sheet 
that its authorised capital has been increased 
to £50,000.. The present subscribed capital 
of £2,000 is our of all relation to the com- 
pany’s current ‘business, and. we vropose to 
take steps in the carly future to increase the 
subscribed capital to: £25,000. This will -be 
done in conjunction, with. certain) business 
friends who will participate, resulting in our 
holding 75 per cent. of the issued capital. 
This adjustmnent will appear in our balance 
sheet at March 31, 1948, 


NO RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


The last twelve. months have seen no re- 
laxation of the control of the activities of non- 
ferrous. Metal merchants in. this. country. 
Indeed, I. have watched with apprehension the 
deterioration of " ondon as the. centre of the 
metal world, and consider this to. be. the ditect 
result of the new economic doctrines imposed 
upon this country’s trade. and industry. 


During the cotton debate the President of 
the Board of Trade told the House of Com- 
mons a number of things which came as a 
great surprise to us and no doubt *to many 
others engaged in trade. For instance, on 
the subject of the services rendered to trade 
by cotten merchants I learned that “a large 
buyer can provide — those ‘services © more 
cheaply.” » And again: “A large buyer*can 
very otten buy more cheaply, especially if he 
can. buy for a period of time.” It-should. by 
now be apparent to all that this has not been 
borne.out in the,case of the bulk purchasing 
of nen-ferrous. metals. by. the Government. 


PRICES AND BULK PURCHASING 


It was argued that bulk purchasing must 
take the place-of a free market when there is 
a shortage, because otherwise there would be 
a scramble for the short commédity with 
resultant high’ prices.’ For “this “reason the 
terminal market in non-ferrous metals, which 
was closed at the outbreak of the war,.cemains 
closed. The advocates of bulk purchasing 
claimed that their-policy would-result in more 


stable and Jess a cxtraypeepy than would 
be ith ELESET The mar 


policy was, oa - or from sound and well- 
considered may be, observed from, a s ay of 
the incfeases, shewn’ in our fast rt, in 
copver, lead and zine prices, reaching in July, 
1946, the following peaks: copper, £84; zinc, 
£503 lead, £55; and from the! fact*that these 
peaks have now been left far behind and at 
present sand. at; copper, £132 after £137; 
zinc, £70; lead, £90. 


MERCHANTS OR SPECULATORS 


I still believe that a free market would not - 


have produced more extravagance and at least 
would have secured a fuller measure of supply 
to this country. 


The President of the Board of Trade, I 
regret to say, does not seem to hold a high 
ovinion of the “ merchant ” as such. 
the cotton debate, for instance, he referred 
to the “ merchants and speculators ” although 
no mention was made of the ratio of the one 
to the other. 


I can assure our Stockholders that tlie 
management of this company have at all times 
tried to eliminate the speculative element in 
our business and that with the judicious use 
of the facilities of the London Metal 
Exchange when it was open, we were defi- 
nitely successful in cur endeavcurs. 

The men whom I would designate “. 
lators ” are those who are wilfully tieowineg 
away the fruits of the honest trading reputa- 
tien of the City, built up over a period of 
years of presperity for many, for the sake of 

a fanciful picture of future prosperity for all. 

I would like to place on record the 


- accept the suggestion 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 


COMPANW’S STORES, LIMITED , 


RECORD TRADING pecee™ 


The annual general mectian oe the a 
holders, of this.company wall be held in 
Lendon on 7th proximo. 


The following 1s an extract from “the! 
annual review by the chairman > and 
managing director (Mr. Guy Collier), circu- 
lated witn the report and accounts, 

T feel that, bearing in mind ail the difficul- 
ties of trading, the stockholders will con- 
sider the ‘result  satistactory. Lhe most 
important to the stockholders is the trading” 
profit which, at £1,079,795, is a reeord in our 
long histovy. 


SHORTAGE OF MANY COMMODITIES 1) 


During the whole of the period under 
review, April, 1946-April, 1947, there was a 
shortage of many commodities, and towards 
the end of the financial year we were faced 
with the fuel’ and power cuts, which affected 
not only our own tactories, but the output of 
many of our suppliers, on whom we rely for’ 
a number of proaucts whicn we distribute to; 
the public. 


The increase in the trading profit is due 
to. on¢ facror, and one’ factor Paly ali 
additional, 2egistrations. .., As, J, have: said, 
there were shortages 'm oa throughout 
the year, and yet at is. reasonable to assume 
that our customers, and the .purchasing public 
in general. appreciated that during and since 
the war.we. had. done the best we could tor 
them , in difficult and. trying circumstances, 
The a of customers, registered with us 
has increased, until the latest census of regis- 
trations at ous retail branches discloses 
the. fact. that our present figures establish 
another record, 


I think it is necessary for someone with a 
knowledge of the food trade to make quite 
clear, both to the Press:and .to the public, 
the exacting regulations _ food dis- 
tribution. Comments on.the tradé appear in 
the Press from time to time and I am afraid 
that they sometimes give a wrong impression. 

There is a very small percentage ‘of ‘goods 
in which we trade, where the selling prices 
aré not fixed, but it must be apparent ria 
they could not be sold at prices in excess of 
those charged by our many competitors. I 
feel it necessary to deal especially with this 
subject as the public generally’ is apt to 
“too high’ prices” 
without giving thought to, or having know- 
ledge of the true position. 


The directors are recommending a_ final 
dividend of 11 per cent., making 16 per cent. 
Sia Sehr Lae. ae the stock- 


ie eee To these 

Oe Sine SRS SPS Ae 

the stockholders are either employees 

customers of the International and ne Eas 
companies, who have 0 ery eh a part of 

their savings into an undertakin yy gy 

they have, to say the least of it, some per 
sonal knowledge. 


Ht 


In these difficult times, in a world situa- 
tion such as we have never been called upon 
to grapple with previously, it would i 


i 
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: 
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hag on. “the” 






instant, in Lonaon., ee 
Mr. as Me if i 
may 3 _fisen from_ £75,166 ty 
malay ta “profit oe ae 
Ones a ate per cent.’ on thr 
of the year, i 


mended the payment of a final di 
4d. per inane Jess income tax. 
assets ed~*‘current’ ‘liabiliti 
£135, 506.” while wo assets ston 
£194,294" compared ' £97 ee a yea 
Sitentbloc Limited had good 
to acquire a freotisld'y ty «within oe 
of its present location “would 
for thé ‘much needed expansion of the 
ness and make for still ‘greater eficieasyige 
production. Their subsidiary, the Ande 
Rubber Company ‘had also puschised from 
the Government’ all the buildings * 
machinery erected and installed d 
war. As a result of those transactions the 
company was well placed 2 co with “thy 
immediate requirements the” pdb 
Period which tended to ce cathe ae over- 
whelming in their scope. 

Their policy had always been to 
the application’ ‘of ‘their “ products far 
wide and it was reassuring to know thit 
they how catered for the ye of a large 
number of industries far nd the auto 
mobile industry which had’ given them bi 
and with which they were ‘still closely 
cérned to thé extent of about 30 per x oa 
the ‘combined “turnovers. © ‘The balance 
business they transacted today with no 
than 75 trades and industries all of w 
were satisfied users of Silentbloc and 
products and, at’a time like this, it was ¢ 
forting to contemplate such'a spread of} 
with a mounting demand from « 
industries. — 


INTERESTING paosecrs:aroot'’ 


In hit titw-end ic Guncef bi-eodiele 
the prospects of the company were greater 
than at afy previous time, for they had 
some projects afoot of more than usual ‘im 









rubbed a perfectly even * siubbing,” but 
they also rubbed it infinitely tighter tha 
anything previously achieved in this counity 
with any type of rubber. . Theit 
subsidiary’s lining and covering department, 
which was also one of the later developments, 


was becoming ‘a business on its own 
account and in addition they had effected # 
promising into the printing industry. 
When he told that they had 
widened their scope, it would be appreciated 
what that might mean in terms of fume 
sales and how important a part research 
played in their general scheme of things — 
Turning to overseas activities, they wet 
nenhtelig:-aigling Yee end of some pie 
towards 2 
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THE ECONOMIST, September, 20, 1947 
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| For the week. ended September 13, 1947, 
total ordinary revenue was  {£36,799,769, 


against ordinary expenditure of poe Oe .780 |" 


and issties tO sinking funds £130, 

including sinking fund allocations of £7,712, 2,98 
the surplus accrued since April Ist is 
£211,126,218, against a deficit of £467,241,293 
jor the corresponding period: a year age. 


ORDINARY AND. SELF-BALANCING | 


(EVENU E AND EXPENDITURE 


poventges - a eee 


Rectipts into the 





Exchequer 
({ thousand) 
| Esti- | April..{, April. | 
Revenue | mate, | 2 1. | Week | Week 
1947-48, to to |ended ended 
| Sept. cud Sept. Sept. 
14, 13, 5. 
| 1946 | 1947 | 1986 | 1947 
“Orpiwary =| i 
REVENUE 
Inne Tax hanes 1073000 388 420) 354,152} 5,626). 3,768 


-:| 80,000," 15,406, 17,605, 420}. - 550 

isa ea Duties 1 65, 915. 76,829, 2,515) 3,450 

AOD RE) AUER a Bee 

; 1 50 

Ppa so. 148,096, 102,166 6,670 7,682 
Other Taland Rev. 1,000 "148 r 


Total Inland Rev. 1568000, 647, 225) 586,369 18, 672,17 = 
Custaths) < 156,960 263, 5.104! 348,970, 12,94 2 





MAAR ++. ++» 643,090) 260,500 2 eee nor 808 
Total Castoms & } 

Excise ........ 13800001 523, 694 606, 510 116,354) 17,831 
Motor Duties ..... 50,000) 19890) 10,343. 
Surplus War Stores, 95,000 34,684) .78,697| 

Rex eipts | j \ 

from Trading .. 56,000, 4. . | 25,000, 
aS — (Net | 
weet a 2.280 3190 

cences. ’ | 
Crown. Lavds 1, 450) 5. 440 


ia ts. from 
Sy Loans 21,000 93, 5,383, 
Miscell, Receipts. | 270,000) 1 14, a8 163) 473) 


Total Ord. Rev... 3451000) 1235084 1490846, 36, 556 %, 800 


SevP-BaLANcING j i 
tye 144,230} 531500) 62,200; 1, 
Income Tax on on X 

BPP. Refunds 49,000) 201,539) 1 11,481 3,824 


Total ........ 3644230 11389123) 1563527 4 980) 38,628 


| Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
| & thousand) 
Estix | April | April 
Expenditure | mate, | " y 


Week | Week 
ended | ended 








1947-48. te to 
Sept. t. Sept Sept. 
~~ ORDINARY Gees ee 
Expenpiturr “ | 
Int. & “Man. of | 
Nat. Debt... 525,000) 245, 483 249 p58) 3,225; 3,385 


Pa to N. 
Ireland. 23,000) re 9,644! 


Issue to Nat. Land ny ay. 
Mee... oe Wel x 4 
Other Cons. Fund: ry 


* 





Total. Sool Mak Shela’ s 
Supply Services ._ 2638124 a 
Total Ord, Exp... ‘sas aa 53 oo 38.285 


Stur-BaLAncine | Wipe) ae A. bas 
PO. & oo 144 2% 52,5 


Be 


After bere Excheq Ses ee cli to 
on Debt by £10,258,685 to £25,601 million 


NET RECEI 
Leta RECEIPTS (f Acts, 1919 and 1921,. 18 
NE ISSUE SUBS & thousand) 


ele ni a 4 dt 


eo. 


eee x Damage Como 1,500 
1946, 26 (7), Post-war Credits. 698 
Fee Ac Ss nena ca 


“Fete e sees seseee Cee ee ew eee 





aiTo22 AVON Seaeltital 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS" 


15,431 Ap 








applied for at £99 17s, 5d, 





A psetensnebto: 


Lea 


an IN bewr ({ thousand) 
‘ape Nat aes | Ner REPAYMENTS 
24% Det, Bon ils 33,441 ational Savings. . 50 
7 139 % Def. Bonds. ... | #1,951 
% Ter. Annuities. 1,618 
Tax Reserve Certs. 2,168 
Other Debt — > 
ways Medi Aa: 
vaihbes 1) , (2122). 13,085 
Treasury Deposits... «7,500 


36,655 26,396 
s tndeding £1,254,900 Paid off on maturity," 


FLOA TING DEBT jininivaia 


. Ue ie miltion) " { 


External i eaee STS 











1946 | Kg Tee 
Sept. 14) 1950-0 2508-2 439-4 | 1-5 | 1734-5} 6633-5 


June 7 }2180-0| 2584-9| 341-5} 5-5 |1463+5 | 6575-4 
»» 24 | 2260-0.| 2592-1) 347-2} 10-25 | 1453-5 | 6582-9 
ww 21 | 2180+0 | 2614-4 | 341-9 | 10-9 | 1443-5) 6589+8 

2180-0 | 2537-3| 369-9}... 1442-0} 6529-2 
July § 2180- ieee 356-7} 6+25 |1368+5) 6496-4 


ec | 1:0) 378-6 ee) ) 1568-5}, 6486-0 
he 2180- 0! Boosey 328-9 | 1408-5), 6420-5 
2180-0 | 2493-4 | 270-9 we | | 1408-5} 65528 


2424-0 | 348-4.): 3°5 .}.1400-5| 6466-4 
awe 336-7..}. 1+ 79 |.1380+5).6337-1 


a 79 § . 
«« BO }2190+0 } 2428-5 | 339-8 |, 47> 1.13250 | 6286-4 

Sept. 6 | 2190+0 |} 2466-4) *69-6 | 4,75 | 1301; if 6334-8 
w 13 | 2190-0) 2499-9} S57-1 | 4-25, 2296 se 


nig 2 2180-9 2470°4 | 317-7 4: 2°55 9 1400-5) 6371-0 





TREASURY BILLS 


million) 











Amoun 
Tenet 
ler 
Ditered| “PPM A nouted 
A Rey 
we As 60" | 299°6 |) .pu-0 | (10 2-06 » 
yeas 1s 170*9"} 277-7 | 170-0 | 10 J+Gi 49 
» 02700 | 282-0-} 170°O | IO 1-65 49 
5 27 F PTO+0 | BBs.) 170-0} 10 +43 46 
tuly 4 | 170°0' 1 2921 | 170-0 | 10 1-51 46 
, 2d} 1700 1299-8 | 170-0 10 1-09 4u 
, | 1B} ob%Ord | 294-5 | 170-0 10 1-39 44 
«8S 1160-9 | 292-4 | 160-0 | 10 1-24 40 
Aug. 1 | 260°0 | 287-9 | 160°0 | 10" 1-1) xs 
» @1T0+o | 276-6 | 170-0 10> 1:48 493 
15 | 170-0 | 255*6 | 170-0} ..10 2-# 68 
» 22] 170-0 $/258-4 | 17900), 0 1-58 65 
29 | 179<0 | 251-9 | 170-0} 10 3M 58 
Sept. .5 | 170-0 | 276+8 | 170-0 Ww 2-54 an 
» 13} ate | 269.7} aver. | 10 2-85 th 
~ Oh Sept. 12th ree $ for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wed ay, Thursday, Friday. and Satirday 
were accepted as to about — cent of the amount 


applications at higher 
pers accepted in .ull. £170 million (maximum) of 
coneery. © Bills are being offered for Sept. 19th. For the 
weit caked Sept. 20th the Banks will be Nasked for Treasury 
deposits to an amount of 490 million (max.). 


‘ NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) ee 
otals 


Week Ended 


Sept. 7, [Sept. 6, 
| 1946 "Yer | "ioe 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 





RETURNS wer | 

SEPTEMBER 17, 1947. i 

_ ISSUE, REP AREMENE 

Notes Issued he ; , ; 

In Circln 

In Bankg. De- 
partment, , 

ee sn Ta ii, is7 


147,833 











1450,247,833. ” 1450,247,833 
“BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Capital ear, 4 50 Govt. Secs... s2.da4,705 
Public Deps,*, 9,607,090 Discounts and aise 
Other Deps Saute... 17,729,362 

Bui 290,629,949 ; 
Other Accts.:.-  93'644.589 30,112,922 
time’ | Mepia’'s Sei. oo OR OTTR 
384,274,538 
thy. ee dee 2 yeOLe6O 
od 412,385,749 422,385 749 
- p , 
of seational Dane roe sige secon Account 
‘COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
miltion) 





Fiduciary issue raised million 2 
million on December 1 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRIcES 


* Government debt is £11,105, i capital £1 
from has 
0, oe 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. __ 











Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C,2. . 
BRANCHES: ¥ 422454 244 ‘ 
Aden and Cochin Madras = Pe care 
Aden Pcint (S. India) Mandalay OmMDdDasa 

Auititsar’  “Woldnibo Noware\ f)  Ralrob British 
Rombay Delhi wi ya Entebbe rr 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Jinja 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Kaw ala Uganda 
Chittagotg | Lahore Zanzibar Mbale 
Dar-es-Salaam Mwanza Tanga ... nee . Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... es ... £&4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ae s60 £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... ... ... £2,300,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern. Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken, 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office ; OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS che ennes 


ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1946 Accounts) 


£181,000,000 





SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


The Finance De age ‘Sudan Gevernment, 


requires 
QUALIFIED ACCOU NTS, aged 25-35, to fill 


posts on the 


FINANCIAL decpnranys GE ERAL LIST, for executive duties | reach the 


in the Finance Department or supervision of accounts of another 
Department or audit work. Candidates should be either Chartered ~ 
incetperated Accountants, or Associates of the Institute of Munici 
Treasurers and Accountants. Costing experience an added qualificatic 

in one cause, extensive taxation experience in another. 

Appointment will be in Scale D.1, on either (i) Long Contract or 
(ii) Provident Fund Contract. Under (i) salary scale will be £5.480- 
Sat oOG-4060 -720- 780-852-936, all increases being biennial except the last 
which 1s given after 3 years at £E.862. Subject to satisfactory semaie 
tion of 2 years’ probation, contractual period envisaged ts 10 
ou completion of which candidate qualities for gratuity of £E. 000. 
This gratutty ts also payable en suppression of pat or rors cement by 
>udanese before completion of contractual period, Special gratuities 
for discharge on ical greunds before completion of contractual 
period, .Umder (i) salary scale is £E.560-630-700- $40-920-1,000-1,100, 
all increnaaa pons biennial except the last which is ted after 3 
years at £& Subject to satisfactory completion of 2 years’ pro- 
hation, cease et of service 7 years or such longer period as will rem 
selected candidate to age of 38. Candidate contributes to Provid 
Fund at rate of 74 per cent of salary 
period a Government contribution equi 
plas interest. in cases, 
ing to age, qualifications and experience, credit being allowed for war 


receives on completion of 
t te his own contributions 


service. 
A Cost LF ah i ce at the rate of 45 per cent of salary with 
a maxitun? 50m/ms. per mensem, is at ~ pa able in 


addition to canary t Allowance of £5. is e when 
contract is signed y woniaed salary. under (i) does not mean’ te. 600 and 
under Gi} £%.700, There is at present NO INCOME TAX in the Sudan. 
(£E.1=<£1 Os. 6d.' Free passage on appointment. Strict medical 
exaniuation. 

Papers giving further particulars and application form are obtainable 
from Sadan Agent in London, Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, 
Tandon, SWS _merking enyeloyes * ecountast, FS.” 


SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


The Finance rtment, Sudan Government, fequires THREE 
INBPRCTURS 3g 25-35, to fill posts on the FINANCIAL SECRE- 
NERAL LIST, for executive duties in the Finance Depart. 


nant on In nthe Statistical Section of the Department of Economics and 
Trade. Candidates should possess a University Degree (preferably 
honours) in Economies, or, for one of the posts, an honours degree 
in Mathematics. 

‘Terme of service, ete., are the same as in the advertisement imme- 
diately above. 

Papers giving further particulars and epeledation form are obtain- 
atic from Sudan Agent in London, Wellington House, Buckingham 
Gaty. Louden, 8.W.1, marking envelopes ‘ Inspector, F.S.”’ 


"UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


The Institute for Research in Agricultural nomics invites applica- 
tions for the Appointment of NOMIC STA’ er for a el 
year period, Previous research experience is essential. and 
be given to candidates with a knowledge of frites an eae dustrial 
economies overseas and of internationzal trade. Salary £600 
annum cores. to qualifications, Particulars f we ecretary, 

Agricultural Ec con suplemivay’ Bin Oxford, who 
_ tl receive applicant 947. 


a nt a oe pt aa le nen nn 


V2 "HAT NEXT IN Poe 
ment = . tal interest to Jah ing - Stree 


UNivensery ncaa tas (Vik 
ical experience econ. resea 


d, 
interesting work. Willing to a for any: iti 
Write ite Box 556. Position with 


diate sree epee iadetiinihnaa 





ta 


tren 
C'tndont Wet W.C.2, 


+ atta taint npn chiki 


S38 naturalised British. Prac- 
. in nt, seeks 
prospects, — 





puBL CITY_OFFICER sas skid oa 
n 

firtn at its nepsacarters near pr rade he 
expertence esse . Good 
TE/13, should be, addressed 
Resin Jaay, gives” Russian lessons.—Box a6. 
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FOUR | qualifications and experience and the names of two or three 


| Private Bag, Rondebosch, 


starting rate would be determined accord- | 


AMERICAN OUTLOOK ~are a 


> 
Aa EL a 


Kingsway, Londoo, W 
Representative: R. S. er 


THE 


NOVA 


tn Cenade with Limited Lisbilisy.) 











BANK, OF 





















Established 1632. i, 

General OG6: Pe OPP) HAVO 

Reserve Fund eee -~ oor eee eee 926,000,000 , 
ere, avaliable te the | public the 


of his Best foe's for the transection ‘of business with 
ominican Republic, ae and the 


Cuba, Puerto Rico, D United 
at New York. 
Address enquiries to London Branch: oc 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. Ly 


QO. G. WaBsrer, Mar 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN co 

Candidates should have had a thorough training in economics and 
should specify any special qualification in one or more of the 
Statistics, Public Administration and Finance, Banking, ‘a 
Finance, Industrial Organisation, Marketing and Transport. 

The salary seale is x 25 —£300 per annum plus a temporary cost 
of living allowance (at present oo? per annum for a married man and 
£28 per annum for a single pn. 

Applications must be submitted in triplicate and must give” 






to whom the University may refer. Two copies of the application n 
Secretary of the Universities Bureau of the British En 
(8, Park Street. London, W.1) by rau 24, 1947. and the oth 
copy should be sent direct to the Re University of Ca 

South Africs. - memorahdum string 
general conditions of appointment is obtainable from the Secretary 
of the Universities Bureau. 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, PIETERMARITZBURG, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


minplinsouens are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER 7 
INOMICS. 


Duties which begin as soon as possible in 1948 will be mainly 
in Pietermaritzburg, and will consist of teaching and enco 
taking a small share in the research of She Department," 
appointment will be on probation for a 

sie x 








| Salary scale: Men: - 
Women; £550 x 3 a F723 
A cost of living allowance of £46 16s. 04. is also hed up to a 
| Of £750 per annum. The initial salary will ‘depend on qualifications 
| experience in ng_and research, of the 
Fund is compulsory, Further parti rs ge be pees © 
Secretary, Universities Bureau of the 
London, W.1, Closing date for the receipt of ‘ena Rien is is Ni 








| NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSY CHOLOGY 


The totlowing lectures for Institute members will take place in the 
ure Theatre London Schoet of Hygiene and Tropicai Medicine, 


Keppel Street, W. 2, at © p.m, 
Wednesday, r ist: ‘An Industrial Civilisation, Elton 
M.A., Emeritus Professo: of Industrial Relations, 


University y. 
Friday, November 7ih: ‘‘ Mental Health ie ist oe G. R, 5 
— M.R.C.S., RP. 0.B.B I Seales 
mb Ry i oF oe lac Back to 
vv m r “ 
Work,’ Ra Raymond Firth, M.A., Ph.D. r of «oun 


in the University of London. 
For particulars of membership of the Institute and details of the pro- 
vincial lectures apply to: 
The Secretary, 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Aldwych House, wea 








INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


THE SOCIETY OF ere ACCOUNTANTS AND — 
AUDITORS E ATIONS 


The next Examinations os will pe held 23 foligwe faados, : Manchester, Lats 
Cardiff, Glasgow, tae 
nal Seecicanien: Novena 


¥ 


Intermediate Examination: Noverber oa ity 
Preliminary Examination: No om ‘Ft 
Candidates are requested to a oe for 
ae an * 


Tuesday, uteske 30, parries, Secret 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment. London, “ 


aa ingat te lodged on or before 


cog —s 
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